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OCCIDENTAL INFLUENCES IN THE ART OF THE 
FAR EAST' 


HE treasures which have been discovered in regions far 
separated from one another, in their forms and ornamenta- 
tion often show that an astonishing connection existed 
among the old civilizations. In proportion as we dispel the 

veil of the past, we recognize the more that in universal history there 
has been only a single homogeneous civilization, which, adapting 
itself to the various geographic and enthnographic centers, is after- 
wards transformed into secondary, independent civilizations. Cus- 
toms and technics are not fastened to the race so necessarily as are 
somatic characteristics such as beliefs and language, which preserve 
the marks of their prior evolution distinct from one another. There- 
fore, resemblances do not at all prove appurtenance to the same race; 

‘This paper is the result of long research; a preliminary communication was made to 
the Anthropological Society of Berlin on February 15, 1908. I have since developed various 
points in the monthly Review which the Imperial Museum of Art and Industry of Vienna 
publishes, under the title of Kunst und Kuns‘werk (1908, fasc. 6 and 7). The present 
paper is much more complete: thanks to the kindness of M. Ed. Chavannes, Professor of 
the College of France, who has placed at my disposal many of the photographs which he 
brought back recently from China; thanks, also, to M. van Gennep, who has communicated 
many works which had escaped me, and to whom is due this translation, it has been 
possible for me to give here new and decisive proofs in favor of the opinion which I brought 
forward in the two aforesaid articles and in my Japanische Kunstgeschichte, 3 vol., Bruns- 


wick, Westermann, 1905-08. This paper, which appeared in Revue des Etudes Ethnogra- 
phiques et Sociologiques, was translated in‘o English by Miss Helen M. Wright. 
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they simply prove a culture movement of which military expeditions, 
commercial relations, religious missionaries, and travelers of all kinds 
have been the vehicles. 

To determine with certainty the relations which have existed 
between different peoples is Ordinarily difficult, often impossible, 
inasmuch as the new customs have been transformed and conquests, 
invasions, earthquakes, and wholesale deportation have in many 
places destroyed the centers of the old civilization. In that case, we 
can only guess the former relations, relying upon the identity of 
objects found in localities far separated, but without being able to 
discover the intermediate elements. 

We have no right, when it comes to a question of the creations 
of man, to presuppose always a biological evolution, as that which 
makes the entire organism come from a single cell. On the contrary, 
the works of higher art, created by the intellectual activity of a 
civilized people, are from the beginning perfect and most astonish- 
ingly naturalistic. It simply follows, by force of repetition and suc- 
cessive adaptations to new conditions of life, especially with the less 
developed peoples, that the forms and ornamentations become more 
or less unreal; the prototype can be recognized only with difficulty— 
a prototype of whose existence the actual artist is ignorant. 

By placing together objects found in company and dating from 
different times, I shall try to demonstrate here that occidental 
influences made their way to the Far East and that they there 
expressed themselves according to the directions which show the 
adaptation of occidental art to the local conditions. 

The available material is at present scarce. No excavations have 
been made in China which have brought to light objects antedating 
the I century B. C. On the subject of ornamentation, there is an 
important treatise, the Pokutulu, richly illustrated, which describes 
the imperial collection as it was in the XII century; the ornamenta- 
tion of bronze vases furnished the most ancient forms of ornamental 
Chinese art. One cannot determine the evolution within each period, . 
inasmuch as the dates given by the author of Pokutulu, which takes 
us back 3,000 years, are entirely without historical value. 

There is:-more information upon the ancient times in Japan, 
where, in thousands of places, there have been discovered numbers 
of utensils of all sorts dating from the stone and bronze ages. 

The period of Han (206 B. C. to 221 A. D.) in Chine furnishes 
us bronze mirrors with animal figures and plant ornamentation. 
then with stone bas-reliefs with human representations and dates. 
The recent excavations in Turkestan enable us to discover the begin- 
nines of that higher art. which is not under the influence of the Bud- 
dhist religious painting and of the occidental plastic art. 

The systematic study of the populations of the Far East under 
their most varied aspects of race, language, customs, art (architec- 
ture, weapons, pottery, utensils) has demonstrated that the region 
has been peopled by many successive invasions. 
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In Japan, there is an amalgamation of 3 races and of 3 civiliza- 
tions. In the palolithic epoch, Japan was inhabited only by the Ainu, 
who have been pushed to the north little by little and are found only 
on the islands of Yezo and Sakhalin. We do not know who inhabited 
the Chinese coast at that time. Many centuries later, the Malays 
landed in southern Japan; they knew how to work bronze, and gradu- 
ally pushed the Ainu north. In the course of their invasions, they 
collided, doubtless at Idzumo, the Japanese point nearest to Corea, 
with a colony of people from the continent of Asia. Their civilization 
was the Chino-Corean civilization; they worked iron and talked a 
language appurtenant to the Ural-Altai branch. The Malay inva- 
ders learned that language, but in so doing, transformed it by the 
addition of a consonant to syllables originally ending in a vowel and 
by the formation of plurals by reduplication. 

The colonists of Idzumo were the ones who introduced into Japan 
continental art which had already been submitted to foreign influ- 
ences. In the north of the present Chinese Empire, the Chinese with- 
out doubt established the bronze age in the I] millennium B. C., but 
it was only in the III century B. C. that they moved south as far as 
the Yang-tse-kiang. The powerful Turkish people, the Hiungnu, 
conquered immense regions in central Asia and pushed the Indo-scy- 
thians or Yuetshi from Bulimgir towards the west. The latter con- 
_quered Bactria, which had been ruled since the III century B. C. by 
kings of Greek origin. The Chinese joined with the Yuetshi against 
their neighbor, the prince of the Hiungnu. It is from a writing of 
the prince of the Hiungnu, dated 176 B. C. that the Chinese first 
heard of occidental peoples. [rom that time, there was the regular 
exchange of political ambassadors, then of commercial caravans to 
such an extent that the Chinese products reached even the Mediter- 
ranean and Rome, as Pliny testifies. 

Then the Chinese civilization admitted a new change by the intro- 
duction of Buddhism at the beginning of the Christian era. In north- 
ern India, in the province of Gandhara, a Greco-Buddhist art was 
formed, which, toward the II century spread into Turkestan, then 
into China (the height of painting and sculpture) then through Corea 
into Japan. 

Each of the invading peoples and each of the consequent civiliza- 
tions impressed itself upon the domestic utensils, the weapons, the 
ornaments, and technics, the architecture and the artistic representa- 
tions, and in such manner that one recognizes the occidental elements. 
Every form and every technic once adopted, has maintained itself as 
a sacred thing, and has been imitated from century to century up to 
the present time. ; ; 
Richthofen has already indicated that the use of plough-animals 
in the northern part of China leads to the admission of relations with 
the Occident, since in Japan and in southern China they knew how 
to work only with the pickax. He has not drawn any conclusions 
from his observation. In any case, that difference in the agricultural 
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technic now leads to the conclusion that Japanese and southern 
Chinese civilizations arose from other sources than the civilization 
of northern China. 

Some years ago Hirth pointed out that the mirrors of the Han 
dynasty proved a Greek influence; there we see grapes and lions, 
although there were none in China at that time, and lions as well 
as horses are rendered so exactly that they could have been only 
imitations of a higher art. Then Reichel has placed together certain 
isolated ornaments such as the cloud motive so characteristic of the 
art of the Far East, and the similar Mycenzan ornamentation (I1 
millennium Lb. C.). Horschelmann has studied Chinese ornamenta- 
tion from the drawings of Pokutulu. He believes that he has found 
the guide to the evolution of these ornaments; but, as has been said, 
the dates given in Pokutulu cannot be taken into consideration. 
Horschelmann, as does the author of Pokutulu, attributes simple geo- 
metric ornaments to a very remote period, string-courses to the 
middle period, and animal ornaments to the recent period, just before 
the Christian era. There are here some points of view which | shall 
not admit, inasmuch as the forms of the bronze vases with simple 
geometric ornaments are of a technic so perfect and are ornamented 
with animal heads so well modeled that no one is justified in taking 
only the single flat ornamentation as a basis of appreciation. 

The forms of vases and of ornaments sculptured in high relief 
require an artistic development much higher than linear ornamenta- 
tion. Therefore | believe that the Chinese bronze vases are the 
imitations of objects created by a well advanced civilization. Then 
there was decadence, in consequence of the smaller capacity of the 
Chinese workmen of the epoch, and modification by the unending 
succession of copies of copies. It may be, also, that the workmen, 
variously endowed, were at the same time making both the most 
simple and the most complicated models, and afterwards it happened, 
perhaps many centuries later, that the author of Pokutulu built his 
theory, without doubt, with the assistance of very questionable oral - 
tradition. 

No one up to the present has attempted a systematic study of 
these forms. By comparing certain important pieces dug up in exca- 
vations with similar forms occurring in other regions of the world, 
I shall try to show the historic succession of the connection of the art 
of the Far East with the ancient culture cycles of the Mediterranean. 


THE STONE AGE. PRE-MYCENAEAN INFLUENCE 


Stone objects pertaining to the Ainu have been found in more 
than 3,000 localities in Japan, either in kitchen-middens or buried 
separately. The flint flakes, axes, and scrapers do not present any- 
thing specially remarkable. But it is otherwise with the pottery. 

In contrast to the Malay pottery of the later period, that of the 
Ainu period is richly ornamented with wavy lines, spirals, ovals. 
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and is interesting besides on account of the bulging form and the 
handles. The forms, flat at the bottom which is often marked by the 
mats upon which they were set to dry, are entirely different from the 
subsequent Malay forms with a foot and bulging in belly-form. 
The pottery was made by hand; the bulging and handles answer so 
little to the technic of clay-work that they must be regarded as imita- 
tions of bronze vases. 

If we compare them with Mediterranean pottery, we meet in 
Cyprus and Mycene about the [lI millennium B. C. the same richness 
of ornamentation with spirals and ovals; and we also find bronze vases 
whose bulgings and handles may, by reason of their forms, be regarded 
as the prototypes of the Ainu pottery. 

More characteristic still, with regard to the connection between 
the West and the Far East during that period, are the little flat 
wooden idols which have been found with eyes and nose, but with- 
out a mouth, and human statuettes in clay. Even though these should 
rightly date only from a Japanese influence later than the Christian 
era, still they differ so widely from the contemporary Japanese clay 
statuettes that we are obliged to recognize an Ainu origin for them, 
when we build upon these differences. The Japanese funerary statuettes 
generally represent the subjects as slim and clothed; instead of 
which those of the Ainu are rather large and show the hips and sexual 
organs. Besides, there have been found more female than male 
statuettes. These particulars recall to us the prehistoric statuettes 
of southern France, of the grottoes of Matola, of the western Alps, 
of Malta, the Egyptian clay statuettes, the stone statuettes of Trov 
and of Amorgos, in brief, all the whole cycle of pre-Mycenzan 
culture. 

Consequently, 1 believe that we have no right to regard these 
representations as the substitutes for human “sacrifices, which is 
correct only for the Japanese figurines, but as the symbols of a 
feminine divinity of nature which was venerated from southern 
France through the Mediterranean country even to the Far East, 
during the Paleolithic age. Identical flat idols have been found also 
in Cyprus, representing the Goddess of Fecundity. 

In like manner, the phallus, which, so far as I know, does not 
occur under that form in China, has its prototype in Troy and in other 
western localities. In our day still the Ainu place phalliformous 
monuments upon their tombs and the village chief has for a scepter 
a baton which seems to end in a form that calls to mind that of the 
phallus. In Japan, the phallus, while known, has never acquired an 
important role in the ritual. Literature gives us but little informa- 
tion here, and that only in the popular superstition that it is useful 
either as indicating thanks for healing, or as a sign of a desire for 
fecundation, these in all sorts of forms and sizes. Perhaps these 
superstitions have been borrowed from Ainu women, captives or 
married, whereas if they had belonged to the mass of imported tra- 





7In this connection we would call attention to the article on Stone Effigies of Southern 
Russia which appeared in ReEcorps oF THE Past, Vol. V, pp. 35-39. 
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dition, we should tind an official indication in the religious or 
political customs. 

On the most ancient representations of Chinese emperors and 
courtiers we see represented scepters or large batons. That custom 
was likewise carried to Japan and in our day still one sees the saints 
with a scepter in the hand. Ordinarily they are of stone, and may be 
regarded as a survival of the stone age, for in the Far East objects 
retain the identical form and material which they had at the time of 
their introduction. The scepter is probably a transformation of the 
phallus of which, however, thé primitive form is scarcely recogniz- 
able, inasmuch as the knob has been modified, under the influence of 
the Chinese wavy ornament, of which we shall speak later, into an 
ornament in the form of a leaf which is afterward allied at a later 
realistic epoch to an ornament in the form of a mushroom. In China 
they give ornamental scepters for presents as we give Easter eggs. 

The Ainu, with their little stature and large shoulders, their 
beards, thick black hair and straight, sunken eyes, present all the 
characteristics of a ““Caucasoid” race, and their resemblance to the 
Little Russians and certain Siberians has been demonstrated by 
Wiennkoff and Belz. , 

All this leads us to think that a “Caucasoid”’ population went out 
from the pre-Mycenzean culture cycle, perhaps about the ITI millen- 
nium B. C., and directed itself toward the northeast. To avoid the 
Persians, these emigrants followed the northern slope of the Asiatic 
mountains as far as Manchuria and the northern part of China proper. 
To know which regions of northern Asia were inhabited then either 
in a sedentary or a nomadic way, it 1s advisable to wait until systematic 
excavations have been undertaken in China, Manchuria, and Siberia. 
About a thousand vears later, these “‘Caucasoids” were separated 
from the stone civilization by some peoples possessing bronze civiliza- 
tion, the real Chinese. The one had been pushed toward Russia, the 
other had passed the strait and colonized the islands of Japan. In 
the region of the Amour, the Ghiliaks, etc.. an ornamentation existed 
which combined the Chinese bronze stvle with various characteristics 
of the style of the stone age. 

In the course of many ages the Ainu “Caucasoids” little by little 
occupied all of Japan proper, preserving their stone age civilization 
up to the arrival of the Japanese, of Malay race. Doubtless they had 
not at that date kept up relations with the continent, inasmuch as these 
influences would be traced out in the series of esthetic forms. 


THE BRONZE AGE IN CHINA. MYCENAEAN INFLUENCE 


The Chinese, who arrived in China about the end of the IIT mil- 
lennium B. C.—the beginning of the first mythological dynasty came 
about 2205 B. C., according to the Chinese Annals—knew how to 
use bronze and possessed a civilization so far developed that they 
received little after entering the country. 
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The occupants of the stone age were fishermen and hunters, and 
possessed winter dwellings dug out of the ground, the sites of which 
are still found in Japan in the form of rectangular cavities. The new 
arrivals brought the art of constructing houses, or at least they 
acquired it very soon. The most ancient representations known are 
found upon the stone bas-reliefs of the mountain Hsiao Tang Shan, 
in the Shantung, which date from the I century B. C., and upon the 
funeral monuments of the Ou family, from the year 147 A. D. also 
in Shantung. We find there houses of one or two rooms with wooden 
columns, a jutting roof covered with tiles supported by a scaffolding 
of posts surmounted by ornaments in the form of capitals. 

There is nothing left in China of the dwellings which date from 
so remote an epoch; but all the constructions in Japan, both in their 
plan and in their construction, in which so far the Malay system of 
piles has not been met with, may be regarded as due to Chinese influ- 
ence. In the old Japanese temples (Fig. 1) the primitive construction 
is placed upon the middle axis of an exterior rectangular court and 
access is made by one or more porticoes. The house with wooden 
columns, of a type identical with the stone reliefs, is built upon a base 
of stone or upon a terrace. The door is placed in the middle; stairs 
lead to the platform. 

Now the Assyrian chateau-forts, as well as the dwellings of all 
nomads, have the living rooms around an interior court, but here on 
the contrary, there is an exterior court, which, as well as the base on 
a terrace, the square plan and the situation of the principal building, 
is encountered at Mycenz and in Egypt. We do not know whether 
this system grew up in Egypt as a means of protection against floods 
or whether it developed in various places from local necessities, or 
whether aiter all it is a relic of ancient constructions for defense 
against pillagers or armies. In any case, the actual Japanese temples 
still present in our day these characteristics and constructions in the 
cities like the cella of the palaces and temples in China allow us to dis- 
cern the same fundamental form. 

As the most ancient regalia of the Chinese emperors, literature 
points us to the bronze urns of the emperor Yt (2205-2108 B. C.). 
Unhappily, they were lost 256 B. C., and we do not know what their 
form or ornamentation was. Richthofen thinks that the knowledge 
concerning these receptacles was considered so wide-spread that it 
was judged useless to describe them precisely. I believe, rather, the 
point to be that the regalia, the same as those of Japan (saber, amulet, 
and mirror), may be named, but they may not be shown to the public 
on account of their sacred character. It is impossible to determine 
from objects historically proved which forms of ornaments must be 
regarded as the most ancient. Many of the receptacles are reproduced 
in the Pokutulu, the ornamentation of which is maintained up to our 
day and is entirely independent of all later influence. We have to 
admit that that ornamentation was known and used as early as the 
arrival in China in the II millennium B. C., or else was introduced 
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soon after from the Occident, and that after the settlement at Shan- 
tung there had been new foreign influences. Through copies oi 
copies, the primitive symbols, which had some significance in a 
foreign civilization, degenerated into ornaments without meaning. 
Up to the Han dynasty (206 B. C.) we find not a single sign of a 
realistic study of nature, nor even of any influence of new ideas which 
would issue from the indigenous civilization. The primitive animal 
representations became ornaments, but representations of plants, 
animals, and human beings from nature are lacking. The circle of 
ideas remains limited to the imported prototypes. 

The first bronze receptacles already show a beautiful mastery in 
the lost technic of wax-work as well as that of the modeling and of 
ordinary melting and finally in that very difficult technic of hollow 
receptacles. The elegance of the forms and of the sculptured heads 
on the handles on one hand and on the other the defectiveness of the 
ornamentation, flat and in relief, upon the surface in two directions, 
proves that they are copies of good originals; wherever the work- 
man had been obliged to adapt the design to the surface in his 
own way, the execution is inferior. The characteristic element of the 
ornamentation is the spiral; it is utilized either as an independent 
motive or to fill in blank spaces, round or angular (as a meander), 
and in all dimensions. Then we find shells, borders with animal heads, 
especially the head of the ox, of which nothing now remains but the 
nose and eyes which afterward became independent ornaments. As 
upon the flat idols of the Ainu, they represented the eye, the nose, 
and often the horns, but never the lower part of the face. The con- 
ventionalized animal representations which were afterward inter- 
preted as fantastic figures, phoenix or dragon, and finally degenerated 
into spirals devoid of meaning, make us infer as prototypes the real- 
istic representations of a foreign fauna. By reason of copying through 
the centuries, the workmen came to make the primitive work of 
the artist a tangle of lines without meaning. All over the world one 
may observe that the eye is better adapted to plastic than to flat orna- 
mentation. In the first place, the living models may be rendered 
directly and modeling is possible without creative intervention; flat 
representation ‘employs a conventionalized reproduction of the vision 
and an adaptation to technical conditions, that is to say, a personal 
esthetic work. That cerebral activity is possible only after a serious 
apprenticeship, and consequently the value of the execution depends 
upon that of the artisan. 

Also characteristic of that ancient style is the ‘cloud’ motive 
which represents the clouds and the rocks and presents them under 
conventionalized forms. Reichel has shown the analogies with the 
motives of the inlaid work in gold upon the dagger blades from 
Mycenez. He has remarked, moreover, that a similar motive, adapted 
to the technic of painting, fills the spaces between the flowers in the 
frescoes of Crete. 











BRONZE VASES PRIOR TO THE CHRISTIAN ERA 


Vig. 4. Vase with handles and animal heads. Decoration by zones filled with animal 
heads and meanders. The foot with ornamentation in spirals and triangles. Fig. 5. Handle 
ornamented with heads; the belly of the vase and the cover carry conventionalized ox-heads. 
lig. 6. Handle ornamented with heads; belly with conventionalized animal ornamentation 
upon a background of meanders; on the upper border, ox and bird heads; in the middle, 
birds holding flowers in the beak. Fig. 7. Shells; above, conventionalized ox-head. 
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The two motives may have had a common prototype which is 
modified by adaptation to the various technics. The celebrated cups 
of Vaphio, of the II millennium B. C., furnish us a conventionalized 
representation of land with broken mountains. For esthetic reasons, 
the interval at the upper edge between men and animals has been filled 
by the same rock motive, but inverted vertically, so that the peaks hang 
free in the air. This ornamental filling of the empty spaces appears 
upon all the carvings on wood or stone in Egypt or Europe as well 
as upon the temples of India. Doubtless it was the sculptors who 
introduced that method which later became an esthetic rule trans- 
ferred to frescoes and to metal work. 

The rock or land motive took the aspect of spots in the frescoes; 
and upon metal objects, by the adaptation to the technic of cloisonne, 
the form of round, closed clouds. These variations, the same as the 
requirement of filling all the spaces equally, are the fundamental char- 
acteristics of the Chino-Japanese ornamentation, and have greatly 
influenced painting. Only much later that traditional ornament 
received a realistic interpretation by the reattachment to the mush- 
room of good omen. Upon an embroidery of the XVII century one 
sees the stone upon the sun, the clouds opposite the moon and the 
mushroom represented with the same ornament. For all these repre- 
sentations of stones and of clouds it is the Mycenzan motive which 
prevails up to the present. It influenced all ornamental art. Intro- 
duced into Japan, it there modified the earlier motives which consisted 
of circles and lines; then it returned to Europe, where, under the form 
of rock work, it drove into the background the architectural motives 
of the Renaissance. 

The technic of inlaid work determined the form in volute when 
the requirement of filling the spaces involves the juxtaposition of 
innumerable waves upon the unornamented background. Presently 
the important motive became entirely detached upon this background 
or else was intimately connected with it. When they could obtain 
the same effect no longer with inlaid work but by reliefs or engrav- 
ings. the round wave was transformed into a kind of meander. The 
meander in the form of a band appeared only about the Han dynasty, 
under the Greco-Bactrian influence. 

Other proofs of relations with the Mycenzan culture cycle are 
furnished by the dagger and later by the straight two-edged sword, 
and by the long lance, then by the arms which present the sharpest 
contrast to those of the Malay-Japanese who came later. 

The warlike tactics also show some resemblance to those of the 
Occident; the duel in front of the Japanese armies, which contrasts 
with the Mongol procedure of attack en masses, the same as the heroic 
individual combat of the Greeks and Germans opposed to the system 
‘of the masses of Asiatic peoples (Persians, etc. ). 

Each Chinese to-day builds a little tumulus for his ancestors, and 
for the members of the imperial family, they construct enormous 
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FIG. 3. JAPANESE EMPEROR IN HIS CORONATION ROBES, WITH THE 
SYMBOLS OF THE SUN, MOON, TIGER, LION, DRAGON, PHOENIX, AXE, 
AND FLAMES. FANTASTIC MODERN DRAWING, COLL. OF RADOWITZ 


stone monuments or immense tumuli.* Doubtless the modern execu- 
tion recalls in no way that of prehistoric Europe; but in Corea and 
Japan, where, doubtless, that funeral technic had been introduced 
from China, we encounter until the VII century the royal tomb with 
large slabs, with an entrance passage and a central chamber which 
recalls clearly the dolmens and other shelters of Europe and of west- 
ern Asia. , - 
The Pokutulu reproduces some axes as being from ancient sacred 
treasure, axes which did not play at all a military role in the more 
recent historic period. In Japan, as in China, it seems that axes were 
used as signs of the enthronement of the emperor. That symbol, 
doubtless, passed from China to Japan in ancient times, at the same 
time as the square cap, similar to the sign of the doctorate in England. 
Upon the Chinese bas-reliefs it is only the oldest emperors who wore 
these square caps, the head-gear being entirely different later. 
On the contrary, they revived in the same quality in the XVIII century. 
Although direct proofs are still lacking, one is correct in supposing that 


*See Records oF THE Past, Vol. I, Part IV, pp. 99-107, The Ming Tombs. See fig. 2 in 
frontispiece of this issue. 
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these special caps came from the west with other customs and symbols. 
It will then be allowable to regard the double axe of the Far East as 
the old Creto-\ycenzean symbol. 

Tt is in this sense that we may speak of the Chinese, not as being 
Mycenzeans, but as being the carriers of the Mycenzan culture cycle. 


THE GRECO-BACTRIAN INFLUENCE. MIDDLE CHINA 


The stone bas-relief which have been mentioned at several inter- 
vals, and of which the style is so peculiar, date from the Han epoch 
(206 B. C.-221 A. D.). Several stones of the I century B.C. have 
heen, found upon the hill Hsiao Tang Shan and others have been 
dug up by chance in the XVIII century; these belong, according to 
their inscriptions, to the tombs of the Ou family, and are from the 
year 147 A. D. The two localities are in the Shantung, which consti- 
tutes, with the regions watered by the river Jaune, a civilized oasis 
in the Far East. 

We encounter here an entirely new conception; for the first time 
men and animals are represented either by engraved lines or in relief. 
At the first glance, the short, dumpy horses and the chariots with two 
wheels recall Greek art. Although few works have been preserved 
to us, it is certain that at that time and in that spot there was a con- 
siderable artistic activity. Nothing allows us to infer the evolution 
of that art; it is believed, however, that, the same as before, the best 
possible forms, so varied, of Mycenzan art had come into China and 
had been imitated, thus indicating that here, too, there had been an 
imitation of foreign prototypes of superior value. 

The region of the river Jaune originally constituted an isolated 
cultural province in eastern Asia; then the Chinese influence crossed 
the Yang-tse and little by little penetrated toward the south. In 
return, there was a whole series of little states situated to the north 
of India and central Asia which preserved Greek art. We know by 
the annals of the Han dynasty that regular political and commercial 
relations had been established between China and the western regions 
under the Emperor Wu ti (140 to 87 B. C.). It was thus that the 
products of Greek art gained access to China. Hirth was the first 
to surmise that Greco-Bactrian influence. 

As the works of Confucius contain the rules of life drawn from 
history but not the reflections upon the psychic life, and as narrative 
ballads preceded lyric poems, so figure representations were still only 
a register of the history of the day or served to illustrate the traditions 
then current. In fact they are the naive annals of historical events. 
Further, the clouds and the stars personified are sometimes 
represented. 

Still there were no rules of composition. The surface, just as 
upon the bronze ornaments, was filled with figure representations; 
at the free ends they inserted preferably birds. 
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FIG. 8. CHARIOT OF CHINESE EMPEROR (AFTER AN ENGRAVING 
ON COPPER, GROSIER ) 














FIG. 9. COMBAT ON A BRIDGE; ARCHERS, SOLDIERS ARMED WITIL SWORDS 
AND SHIELDS. TOMB OF THE OU FAMILY, SHANTUNG, 
147 A. D. (AFTER CHAVANNES) 


The technic required a juxtaposition and a superposition of 
figures and thus rules of perspective were established which have 
continued to the present day in the painting of the Far East. As later 
Greek painting in light and shade never reached China, they did not 
learn how to render the depth of the values, but they held to linear 
representation. The subsequent development of painting toward pure 
esthetic art required a much greater care in perspective, and then 
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that the system of superposition of designs should be replaced by 
perspective in straight line, a proceeding which separated absolutely 
Chinese painting trom the European conception during later centuries. 

The technic of the relief on its part required a close observation 
of nature and the special expression of motion. Drawing in silhouette 
has remained essential for figure representation in painting and still 
more in industrial art. If Jananese prints of the XVIII century are 
placed beside reproductions of stone sculptures, an exact identity is 
established between the drawing of men and of animals, even to such 
details as increasing the legs of the horses, the exaggerated shoes, 
a compact body and a very thick neck. If the human representations 
are rounded off little by little in Japan, it is the influence of the 
rythm of the Japanese calligraphy. But the primitive contours are 
maintained. 





FIG. IO. DARIUS IN HIS WAR-CHARIOT ATTACKED BY ALEXANDER THE 
GREAT ON A HORSE (AT THE LEFT), MOSAIC FROM POMPEII 


The sculptures in question give an excellent picture of the civi- 
lization of the Han period. We see the courtiers clothed in long - 
flowing garments, the servants in short jackets and breeches. The 
rank of the nobles is indicated by special caps which continued through 
long ages in Japan when the changes of dynasties made them disappear 
in China. 

The king’s counsellors carried, holding it before them with two 
hands, a cane, doubtless the last survival of the phallus. The battle 
scenes show us the nobles upon chariots with two wheels, protected 
by the horsemen and the foot-soldiers. A kind of chassis in the form 
of a roof marks the vehicles of travel and of war, but the imperial 
chariot preserved the primitive form, a kind of box, carried up on high 
wheels by 4 horses in front,.and which serves also for the war chariot 
of Darius in the famous Pompeiian mosaic. 

Beside the small bow, they used the straight sword and the bossed 
shield. The sword had a long handle, pierced, with long tassel. The 
bronze swords served during the iron age for a medium of exchange, 
and the first money was coined (III-II century B. C.) according to 
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that traditional form; then the blade fell off and only the point of the 
handle, with the hole, continued (sapéque). 

Upon one of the sculptures they represented the heavens per- 
sonified; there we see also the Great Bear with its seven stars and 
above the motive of clouds unrolled in a band, with angels and birds. 
This is, perhaps, the starting point of that celebrated motive, which 
was imported into Persia by the Mongols in the XIII century, and 
thence spread into Europe. 

Other influences of the classic art are recognized on the metal 
mirrors, the reverse of which bears for the first time beside various 
animals, plant designs. As imitations of foreign prototypes we must 
regard: the circular band, so often poorly interpreted, the motive 
of the vine (imported into China from Ferghana), of the lion (an 
unknown animal in China); we meet again the winged horse, the 





FIG. II, REVERSE OF BRONZE MIRRORS WITH ORNAMENTATION OF ANI- 
MALS, PLANTS, AND BORDERS IN THE GRECO-BACTRIAN STYLE OF HAN 
EPOCH— 206 B. C.-265 A. D. (AFTER THE Seishi-Kokkan) 





peacocks or cocks, amazingly outlined, from which the phoenix origi- 
nate; insects and plants are rather frequent and the simple circle is 
here often transformed into a wavy line. 

All these motives are directly attached to classic Greek and 
Roman art. On the contrary, upon the sculptures of the I century 
B. C., as upon those of the III century B. C., afterwards upon the 
metal mirrors and upon the silver knife of the year 766 A. D., we.see 
a galloping horse which we encounter neither in classic art, nor in 
Egypt, nor in Assyria, nor in Europe in the Middle Ages during the 
Renaissance and up to the end of the XVIII century. S. Reinach has 
given that gait with 4 legs entending horizontally almost in a line 
continuous with the body, the name of flying gallop (galop volant) ; it 
has been found only in the Creto-Mycenzan civilization. That curious 
fact has been demonstrated by S. Reinach with such a profusion of 
proofs that no doubt can exist on that subject. 
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The most ancient document seems to be the Vaphio vase (II mil- 
lennium B. C.) ; the subject is the capture with a lasso of a bull whose 
back is bent and whose legs are extended, representing a gallop which 
does not exist in nature. The galloping lion of the Mycenzean dag- 
ger also has the legs elongated. The Chinese representations answer 
exactly to these prototypes. It is necessary, then, to admit that there 
was in central Asia a tide coming from the Mvycenzan culture-cycle. 
[f the flying gallop occurs in Persia under the Sassanides and in 
Siberia, it is doubtless because there had been a center of radiation 
from which expansion was made at that time in 3 directions. Up 
to the present no one has reconstructed the chain of transmision. 
Hirth has called the style of ornaments upon mirrors “greco-bactrien ;” 
consequently, I am led to name the style of the flying gallop “greco- 
mycenien,” to indicate the double source from which sprung the com- 
posite style of the time of Han in central Asia. 














FIG. 12. GALLOPING LIONS ON DAGGER FROM MYCENAE 


One will note that the flying gallop does not exist in nature, 
as the diagrams of Marey prove; certain modern painters have wished 
to transport the real gallop into art, with the 4 legs folded back 
under the body (Morot in 1886 first). In my opinion, it is an abso- 
lutely antiesthetic tendency; the old Chinese were much_ better 
observers. The artist should render what he sees in a manner to 
awaken in the spectator an identical impression. The movement as 
dissected by the instantaneous photograph cannot be seen by the eye: 
it sees many movements at a time and every one who watches the 
galloping of horses, will see at a given moments the limbs lengthened 
before and behind, by the superposition of many images. That impres- 
sion is strengthened by the image which shows us the leaping of 
obstacles. 

Perhaps that representation of the very rapid gallop seemed 
inesthetic to the Romans and Greeks, and afterwards to Velasquez 
and Rubens; perhaps it was afterwards mixed with a cycle of ideas 
which is to-day incomprehensible to us. Thus the flying gallop 
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would seem incompatible with the dignity of the cavaliers and princes 
who are always represented on horseback, that dignity requiring the 

actual contact of a heavy charger with the ground. In any case, 

the fact is that outside the Mycenzan culture cycle in the widened 

sense, horses were represented trotting only, or at the moment of 

bounding, with the two rear feet resting on the ground, the forelegs 

being extended or bent back. That motive which recurs in Egypt 

and Assyria in abundance, is the least natural of all those which one 

can imagine. In Europe the flying gallop appeared, according to S. 

Reinach, only in 1794 upon English engravings and in 1820 upon 

English pictures representing horse races. The question now is to 

give an impression of speed and nimbleness no longer of force and 

weight. On the contrary, the representation of the flying gallop was 

maintained after the Mycenzan epoch in Persia, China, and Japan 
as much for horses as for game. If the Mycenzean prototypes had 
been distorted into schematic ornaments by the most primitive peoples 
according to the lower level of artisans of that time, it is allowable to 
suppose that on the contrary under the Han dynasty, the people came 
to a higher artistic level, inasmuch as foreign works were reproduced, 
not with the degree of perfection which the originals possessed, but 
still much better than the earlier population had done. 

Objects from the excavations of the Han dynasty or later and 
those which have been found in the dolmens of Japan include among 
others vases of similar form. The last documents recently recovered 
by FE. Chavannes show us pyramids and carts of stone of the V cen- 
tury in northern Corea, and the hundreds of tumuli of Kouigo, not 
yet systematically excavated, doubtless preserve for us the same results 
as those which have been obtained in Japan, provided that they have 
not been violated already. In China, moreover, they have found clay 
urnes in the form of granaries with tile roof, sheepfolds, piggeries, 
and other representations of the daily life which are lacking in Japan. 
The representations of camels, of horses, and of human beings, have 
a realism far superior to that of Japan; note also the sphinxes with 
human heads and wings, and the fantastic winged animals, which 
are entirely lacking in Japan, and carry us back again to a western 
influence. It seems to me that these representations are subsequent 
to the Han epoch. Finally, IT mention again the dishes with large 
feet similar to those from the Japanese dolmens, then the urnes which 
correspond to those of ancient Egypt, in the form of a circular 
eranary. Interesting also are the potteries in the form of a well. 
provided with the framework intended to draw the pail: a pail itself 
has been found. With regard to the wells with a beam, they seem to 
be a primitive form, and we see them reproduced in stone. 

Equally interesting are the representations in clav of sheep and 
pigs on the inside of vases which answer, perhaps, to the courtyard, 
the sheepfolds, or the piggeries. These are funeral offerings, which, 

without doubt, were intended to serve for the food of the dead. On 
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the contrary, no one has yet found vases with figures similar to those 
which were manufactured in Japan under the Cypriot influence. 

Upon a mirror which was preserved in a Japanese temple from 
about the VIII century we see the Mycenzean and Greco-Mycenzan 
motives already passed in review, assembled in a pictorial manner and 
developed acording to new means. The central circle rises toward 
the exterior in order to give the contour a double undulation. At the 
center, water is represented according to the ordinary system, with 
rocks which correspond to the classic prototype. Above are placed 
some animals, the spaces between which are filled with clouds, just 
as upon the plate of Mycene. Animals, likewise, fill the outside 
border. They had lost the feeling of the continuous Greek line so 
that detached elements have been placed together. The acanthus leaf 
had been complicated and had become a fantastic plant ornament. 








FIG. 13. DETAIL OF SILVER VASE WITH ENGRAVED MOTIVES; CAVALIERS. 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. CONVENT OF PODAIJI, 766 
(AFTER MUNSTERBERG ) 


Upon a silver plate of the VIII century we see, between the 
extended clouds, bouquets and birds, hunting horses, flying game 
which show a superior technic. The small bow and the costumes 
indicate a Chinese model, but the upper and lower edges show the 
influence of the Greek border. 


BRONZE AGE IN JAPAN. CYPRIOT INFLUENCE 


According to old legends, toward 660 B. C., Timmu Tenno, the 
ancestor of the present Mikado, arrived in the western island of the 
Japanese empire. The great deads of his divine ancestors and of his 
human succesors are related at length in the Kojiki and the Nihongi, 
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which were written in 712 and 720 A. D., following more ancient 
reports. As writing was introduced by the Coreans into Japan only 
at the beginning of the V century, the writing must have followed 
oral traditions, and consequently, lacked historical certitude. 

Much more important are the numerous ancient objects which 
have been uncovered during excavations, or which still remain in 
living customs. Everything which disagrees with the habits of the 
people of the stone age and does not carry the imprint of later Chinese 
influence ought to be regarded as appertaining properly to the con- 
quering invaders, which we connect with the Malays by race and 
language. 

The underground yourte of the stone age had been replaced by 
construction upon piles which the Malays elaborated in the inundated 
country. The roof in the form of a saddle, was covered with reeds 
and the only Chinese influence which appears is the tiled roof and the 
undulating line. The plan of the temples is not systematic; it is an 
enclosure in the middle of which stands the temple or the treasury of 
the sacra and the regalia and the dwelling of the chief. 

It seems that in the beginning it was not properly a temple so 
much as a place of worship, inasmuch as before the introduction of 
3uddhism it was not a true residence of the deity. Some special 
places, springs, old trees, etc., were venerated as the seat of demons, 
good or bad, and were surrounded by an enclosure. It was a cult of 
nature worship or ancester authority without figure representation. 

The corpse, according to the discoveries of archeologists, was 
buried some meters below the surface. The tumuli, on the contrary, 
were raised only after contact with the population of the Asiatic 
continent, inasmuch as only straight, one-edged iron swords have been 
found, whereas only double-edged bronze swords have been found 
upon the level ground. Although numerous imperial tombs were not 
constructed until much later, the objects found, especially the pottery, 
the glass beads and the ornamentations upon stone are characteristic 
of the stvle of the ancient Malay epoch, for the transformations due 
to the Chinese influence are easily recognized. 

In contrast to the Mvcenzan style of China, we find here the 
armament of the Greek classics. The large bow, the short sword. 
two-edged, curved in the form of a lance, with a central rib showing, 
and a broad plate around which the handle is twisted like a band, then 
the double-edged lance with the central rib showing. 

For protection against the return of the bowstring, there was 
used, in Japan, for ages a pad which is unknown in Asia, China, and 
Persia, where they used only the little equestrian bow. On the con- 
trary. it is found on the bas-reliefs of Nineveh and Babylon. 

Thev put small clay statuettes in the tombs of princes. Often 
the human statuettes are in the form of bells, resembling, except for 
the technic, those found on Cyprus. The warriors are represented 
most often with helmets of all sorts of forms. Some of them were 
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in leather, or better in leather reinforced with horizontal bronze plates, 
or finally, entirely of soldered bronze plates. The wings of birds 
were imitated in bronze. Since copper was not found in Japan until 
698 A. D., a considerable importation of copper must be admitted, 
without doubt in the form of plates or bells, as quantities of these have 
been found in the ground. 

Characteristic pottery in large quantities has also been found. 
In contrast to the flat-bottomed Ainu vases of the stone and pre- 
Mycenzan age, they now preferred the round form with a tall foot. 
Very remarkable are the vases with numerous tubulures and _ those 
which are ornamented with small animal and human statuettes. 

The ornamentation made of lines and simple dashes, such as 
could be made with a rail or a comb with many teeth, or even with the 
edge of a shell, is inferior to the spiral ornamentation of the Ainu. 


FIG. 14. PREHISTORIC POTTERIES. MUSEUM OF TOKYO 


The most ancient vases, such as those of the stone age, were made 
by hand, while the objects of the dolmens were made for the most part 
with a lathe, and show the Corean influence. 

If we search for a place where similar potteries are found, we must 
turn back to Cyprus, where, in the VIII to V centuries B. C., we find 
those identical with them. If, as yet, such potteries have been dug up 
only on an island like Cyprus they would, nevertheless, be significant 
in the culture cycle of that whole time; as the urns with statuettes of the 
V century B. C. found in Etruria. Without doubt votive statuettes, 
animal or human, were in use everywhere, but their combination with 
urns for a ritual purpose is singular, and is continued. 

Again, in the V century B. C., we see upon the Etruscan helmets 
a form calling to mind the bronze chin strap in the shape of an orna- 
ment in relief, and we find these bands upon the high caps of certain 
barbarians on the column of Trajan. They used in Etruria the short 
two-edged sword and the great bow with swathed handle, and 
the lance. 
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FIG. 15. JAPANESE DANCE MASK, STYLE OF VIIL CENTURY 


Recently there has been found in China pottery with animal 
representations, of such sort that we can suppose a southern Chinese 
civilization anterior to that of northern China. The researches under- 
taken among the Miao-tze, aborigines at present driven back into the 
mountainous regions of southern China, have shown many points of 
resemblance between them and the Japanese; it is suitable, then, to 
regard these old southern people as the intermediaries between western 
civilization and Japan. 

There is reason, then, to recognize that the peculiarities of the 
civilization imported by the Malays corresponded to the culture cycle 
which was dominant in the VT century in the Mediterranean countries 
from Italy to Assyria. It is that civilization of the A“gean Sea which 
from the principal place of discovery, | call Cypriot. 

The glass beads and cylinders, the use of bracelets and earrings 
of copper and of gold, the little plates of thin gold, beaten and 
engraved, equally recall the Occident. I should add that the stone 
ornaments, the magatama, to which I do not yet know any parallel 
elsewhere, are made in part of stones which do not exist in Japan, 
and which, therefore, must have been imported. 

Finally, | believe it useful to indicate that according to ancient 
literature, comic dance masks were employed very early. Many of 
the demon masks in most particulars are connected beyond dispute 
with a Greek prototype of the lion head. It is very likely that these 
forms were imported from India only with Buddhism. The most 
ancient Japanese masks which are known date from the VIT century, 
but present some peculiarities which are not encountered in Buddhist 
art. It is settled bevond question that masks existed likewise in China 
which have been lost entirely. But it appears more probable to me 
to suppose that the Japanese invaders brought with them the masks 
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which they had acquired by the same commerce as the glass beads 
and the gold ornaments. ‘he style of large nose, non-Japanese, the 
projections on the forehead, the large eyes, the right deeply sunk and 
the left turned back, so strongly recall the Greek and Roman masks 
that we must admit a common prototype. 

In Greece, it was only in the VII century B. C. that the tragic 
mask was created, when formerly, for the Dionysia and the comedies, 
only the comic masks served. The ancient Japanese dances, and espe- 
cially the dance of Uzume, traced back into the mythical epoch, and 
the sacred literature believed to be the most ancient, had a comic 
aspect. The foreign influence dated, then, from an epoch when the 
masks of serious character had not been invented. It will be noticed 
that the Roman masks represented the jesters carrying at the corners 
of the mouth appliques in the form of rosettes which are represented 
identically upon Japanese masks. 

The Greek influence upon the slightly civilized Malays seems to 
have been exercised, according to the testimony of the masks, before 
the V century B. C., and, according to the pottery, after the VIII 
century B. C. In other words, the agreements of certain technical 
and esthetic elements allow the possible admission of the intellectual 
influence of the Occident upon the Far Fast. 

A remarkable coincidence—the Japanese strophe of 5 verses, 
with 31 syllables, corresponds exactly to the 31 syllables of the Greek 
couplet. As it is said that Susanow, the brother of the sun-goddess, 
is the inventor of that poetic form, we can suppose that it belongs to 
the most ancient traditions of the Japanese conquerors. 


TRON AGE IN JAPAN. COMPOSITE CHINO-JAPANESE STYLE 


From the contact with the Corean civilization came the enormous 
tumuli and the dolmens, which were constructed with immense blocks 
over the stone sarcophagi of princes. In the Nihongi, which dates from 
the year 720, a decree of the emperor Kotoku, of 646 A. D. is men- 
tioned, which bids the suppression of that custom. This directly points 
back to the decree of a Chinese emperor which opposes “putting 
beads and precious stones on the mouth of the dead.” That rite cor- 
responds to the ancient Chinese rite which consisted in putting jade 
fragments upon the mouth of the dead, in order to allow the reincar- 
nation of his Yang or vital force, and, in the time of the Han, of beads 
for the same purpose. Under the influence of Buddhism, the raising 
of magnificent funerary monuments ceased throughout China, and 
also (about 646) in Japan. 

At that same time, the bronze sword was replaced by the iron 
sword, the only one which is found in the dolmens. With the metal. 
the form also changed. The ancient Chinese double-edged sword was 
cut in two lengthwise and became the one-edged saber. In China we 
meet both forms, whereas, in Japan, the two-edged iron sword no 
longer exists except as a temple scepter. 
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The handle is no longer bound on to the blade, but the sword is 
supplied with a tongue, which penetrates into the wooden handle and 
is then fixed by a transverse rivet. The short sword is replaced by a 
long saber, and is supplied with a guard to protect the hand. To 
diminish the weight, they carved the blade following the linear orna- 
mental motives. 

The sharp iron blades required scabbards; they were made of 
wood, often provided with appliques in metal, whole and carved. 
Here, still, only the primitive models of ornamentation are found. 
Bronze armors seem to have been unknown in Japan, and still in his- 
toric times they carried breastplates of skin and of cotton. Occasion- 
ally in the dolmens iron armors are found made of plates as large as 
the hand soldered together, and also iron helmets, which recall the 
ancient skin caps furnished with horizontal bronze bands. We also 
encounter in that epoch the movable covering for the back of the neck. 

While these forms are connected particularly with the ancient 
types, we also find in the post-Christian dolmens iron helmets com- 
pletely transformed under the Chinese influence. What character- 
izes them are the numerous vertical bands, fastened to each other, held 
at equal distances by transverse bands, and reunited at the top in a 
manner to form a ring hollowed out at the center. To the lower part 
is fastened a visor. All the type forms of casques which remained up 
to the European influence in the XVI century were established before 
that remote epoch. 

To the progress of the Chinese technic in bronze corresponds the 
use, in Japan, of little bronze rattles, which they fastened to the gar- 
ments or united in the form of a bracelet; they served also as a pass- 
port, and still exist as a sacradotal object. That rattles of this kind, 
with engraved characters had the value of passports, allows us to 
suppose that they were not invented in Japan, but were imported; in 
any case, it has not been easy for the Japanese to imitate them. Small 
bells have always been an object of international commerce. We see 
them on old Hindu images suspended from draperies and used as orna- 
ments. We have encountered them also in the prehistoric tombs of 
eastern Prussia, at present preserved in the Museum at Dantzic. 

Bells were fastened to the horses as ornaments, but the large 
bells of the temples were not imported from Corea until the VI 
century. 

The stirrup, which we see upon votive horses, corresponds to 
the European form, but we do not vet meet with the stirrup in the 
form of a shoe, which was employed only very late. 

We have seen that the ornamentation with a ground work of 
lines and circles goes back before foliage and undulations. One also 
sees that the engraved representations of the Zodiac and of animal 
heads and knobs appear, but human representations and writing are 

still lacking. 
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FIG. 16. OBJECTS FROM EXCAVATIONS IN TURKESTAN, IN MUSEUM 
UENO, TOKYO. 3-8 ITEADS OF SEMITIC-MONGOL TYPE; 9 FRESCO, BUD- 
DHIST FIGURE OF SEMITIC TYPE WITIL GREEK COSTUME; [TO FRESCO 
BUDDHIST HEAD OF MONGOL TYPE (AFTER MUNSTERBERG ) 


BUDDHIST ART. GRECO-HINDU INFLUENCE 


A high art can be built up only with the personification of 
divinities. In the beginning, Hindu Buddhism represented, by the 
sculptures in relief with panels superposed, the regions traveled over 
by Buddha. It was in the north of India, Gandhara, that centuries 
after the death of Buddha, in the I century A. D., representation of 
his figure was developed in the course of departing from the ancient 
sculpture. The latest discoveries in Gandhara and in Turkestan show 
that if the prototype was obtained from Greek sculpture and painting, 
the later development was under the influence of various races and 
conceptions which have met in that region. 
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While the heads of Gandhara present the Aryan type, with 
sunken horizontal eyes and large nose, as well as the mouth clearly 
of Greek form, we recognize on the contrary among the objects of the 
IV to VIII centuries discovered in Turkestan the influence of Mongol 
and Semitic types. The wide drawn out eyebrows, the goggle eyes 
and the long, drooping lashes, the full, round chin and little mouth 
with large lips, recall unquestionably the Japanese frescoes and 
paintings. 

That style of Turkestan is maintained up to the present in the 
ecclestical art of the Far East. We see how a mode of representation 
for an idea or a determined custom introduced at a certain epoch 
perpetuates itself; the figures may be slender or stout, in color or in 
outline, realistic or impressionistic, but always a certain fundamental 
style is preserved. 

In the contracted fingers, the Japanese paintings correspond to 
the frescoes of Turkestan, as well as in the heads of the figures. 
The flowing robe is never designed according to nature, but always 
presents a conventionalization of foreign and hieratic origin. Upon 
a poorly-preserved fresco of the year 610 A. D., probably painted by 
a Corean immigrant, we recognize beyond possible doubt, the type 
of Turkestan. The bare feet, the ornaments on the head and neck, 
the rich flowing costume, the attitude and the movements are so char- 
acteristic that, if we did not know that the original was found on the 
wall of the Horiuji cloister in Japan, we should take it for a fresco 
from Turkestan. 

At the same time, one sees that at that epoch Japanese art was 
upon the same plan as European art of the Middle Ages. There 
were still no local differentiations, but the reminder of the Greek 
prototype is still alive. The figures are conventionalized but in natural 
positions. 

The movement of flowing veils and of garments is likewise 
borrowed from antiquity. Upon the representations dating from the 
early centuries of our era, as much upon the frescoes as upon the 
mosaics, one sees that same movement of garments intended to indi- 
cate flight in the winds and celestial qualities. While in Europe the 
veils are replaced by wings which became the exclusive attribute of 
angels, in eastern Asia, on the contrary, the flowing veil continued 
to svmbolize divine and celestial qualities of figures. 

The representation of flight has, in certain cases, followed an 
interesting evolution. Certain divinities of the Far East, among 
others and alwavs, the god of fire, Fudo, are to-day represented with 
the hair in the form of a flame. whose red color reproduces that of 
fire. And vet the oricin is entirelv different. Upon certain classic 
bas-reliefs we find nude dancers whose hair waves to emphasize the 
pose. That undulation has come to indicate the divine character 
of the inhabitants of the skv, and in the course of centuries, the classic 
prototvpe has been forgotten, the curly flving hair of the Greek 

dancers has become the flame symbol of the god of fire. 
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The Greek prototype is still visible in the Chinese art of the V 
century, but without their understanding the real significance. On the 
wall of the grotto-temple of Lang-men we see a figure wiiich carries 
the winged petasus of Mercury, the trident of Neptune and the 
thyrsus of Dionysus. That senseless accumulation of uncompre- 
hended foreign attributes is a typical example of the manner in which 
the classic prototypes have been transmitted by intermediary artisans 
up to the moment when, after many centuries, a powerful national 
art created new personal symbols. 


FIG. 17. CHINESE DRAWING REPRESENTING THE 
i GENIUS OF FIRE 


The Buddhist sculptures which M. Chavannes has photographed 
and whose inscriptions he has traced date from before the V1 ceén- 
tury. These interesting works show an art which had become tra- 
ditional and was transmitted by artisans. The pointed nose, the 
dull expression of the face, the stiffness of the folds, the typical posi- 
tion of the feet and hands are possible only if—we see this in the 
representation of the king in the upper panel (Fig. 18)—a natural- 
istic model had served at the starting point. It is an imported art 
which has been copied servilly, with adaptation to the local material 
conditions of execution. 
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FIG. 18. MURAL SCULPTURES IN THE GROTTO OF LONG-MEN, AFTER A 
PHOTOGRAPH COMMUNICATED BY M. CHAVANNES 


Note how the Hindu sculptures in wood have been imitated in 
the sculptures in stone. Even the scallops which frame the wooden 
niches in Hindu temples have been reproduced. The figures are 
stuck to the wall, and each of them is upright or sitting isolated in 
its niche. The faces are done with little care, and all are the repetition 
of a type form. The only differences show in the grand total, and 
the position of the feet. Very interesting is the sitting position and 
the legs in a X but not squatting, since that classic position had then 
disappeared. ; 

In dating these Chinese sculptures, we compare some bronzes 
of the same epoch in Japan. The dull visage, the stiff position, the 
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FIG. 19. FRESCO FROM THE MINTS OF DANDAN-UILIG, KHOTAN, END OF 
THE VIII CENTURY (AFTER STEIN Ancient Khotan). NOTE THE POSE 
OF THE WOMAN WHICH RECALLS THAT OF THE GREEK VENUS 


folds of conventionalized clothing and even the pointed nose are found 
here. Further researches will, without doubt, allow us to date more 
exactly according to the diadem, the costume and the ornaments the 
Chinese sculptures, and all of us will be grateful to M. Chavannes 
for having, by his work, furnished exact points for the study of the 
evolution of the style in that remote epoch. 

Living man was executed with a realistic study, according to 
nature, whereas all the religious representations preserved the form 
fixed by the classic tradition. It is only little by little that the natural- 
istic tendency became so strong as to modify the representations of 
the gods, not in their entirety, but in various details, by the adaptation 
to the more modern artistic style. 

On the frescoes of Turkestan we see coexistent two different 
styles which are also coexistent in China and Japan. The nude gods, 
slender and with sunken shape, contrast with the priests, clothed and 
reproduced according to nature. For the real men, contemporaries 
of the artists, they tended toward portraits, whereas for the gods they 
preserved the fundamental conyentionalized forms of a foreign 
Hindu art. 
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It was thus in Turkestan and so continues to the present time 
in China and Japan. The same phenomenon for statuettes; the Bud- 
dhist priest is represented according to nature, but the divine statu- 
ettes are more conventionalized. In Japan a national art has been 
formed by the development of these two styles, until in the XII century 
(school of Kamakura) the realistic tendency conquered tradition, to 
be in the following epoch, petrified anew under the form of tradition. 
That which the absence of painting hinders us from proving definitely 
is seen with clearness in the plastic arts. The well preserved torsos 
of Turkestan allow the recognition, in the transparent garments and 
the scant folds, of the survival of the classic style, whereas other rep- 
resentations are realistic copies of the daily costume; the god of the 
sky, standing in royal costume leaning upon the chained demi-god 
Yaksha, whose barbaric head, with curly hair and large grinning teeth, 
is a study after nature. One might ask whether the exaggeration of 
the teeth corresponds to the reality, or expresses the demoniacal char- 
acter of the conquered, or perhaps, again whether it is an artistic 
process to render the contrast between a dark skin and the white teeth. 
One cannot decide the question here whether this is traditional con- 
ventionalism or an actual portrait. One will notice that the eyes stand 
out of the sockets and that, in painting, to represent foreign demons 
they preserved the habit of attributing to them large, round eyes with 
the pupil encircled with white. The representation of different races 
as a sign of the extention of Buddhism or to signify the claim of the 
emperor of China to tribute has passed into Japan and is there main- 
tained in the quality of an ordinary motive for the frescoes of the VII 
century. 

If we compare that statuette of Turkestan with a Japanese statuette 
of the VIII century we see that under the Chinese influence the realism 
has crystallized into tradition. The portrait of the conqueror has 
given place to the general celestial style, and in place of the chained 
enemy, they sculptured spirits which preserved the form of head and 
the foreign demoniacal type, and in place of a unique realistic figure, 
they have artistically grouped grinning faces. The half-boot of leather 
of Turkestan is transformed into the Chinese felt foot-gear, and then 
the metal shells sewed to the protected tunic to give a decorative orna- 
ment. We notice, also, the arch of the figure. 

The recent work of M. Chavannes furnishes a Chinese example 
of the naturalistic style. We see. in the VI century, appearing upon a 
fresco, a style entirely new for Buddhist representations. Formerly 
isolated or placed side by side, the figures are now grouped and super- 
posed in a similar plan. We know by the texts that in the IV century 
some famous painters, as Ku k’ai tchi, lived, and that in the V century 
there were already art critics who codified the rules of Chinese art 
under the form of laws still used to-dav. So the tradition imported 
under the influence of the cultural activity of China, experienced a 
new and original flowering. 
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It required 4 centuries of that activity for the primitive narratives 
upon stone and the Buddhas side by side to bring out the bas-reliefs 
executed in pursuance of the esthetic rules. Doubtless there still 
remain many traditional elements in Chinese art, but it was a new 
spirit which animated it. I allude to that transition style, which, while 
developing in the epoch of the Tang (600-900) gave place to the fulll 
expansion of sculpture. 

In the epoch of the Han, human movement was shown in sil- 
houette, but lacked individuality; there were “types” grouped by their 
costumes. In the epoch of the Wei, the technic was perfected, figures 
were detached more from the background or were even sculptured in 
full relief, but the folds and the faces remained angular, conforming 
to tradition. During the transition period, they sought more pictur- 
esque effects, by the composition of groups. The technic destined to 
give the feeling of depth was perfected by placing the figures one 
behind the other. But it is only in the epoch of the Tang that the 
artist really gave life to the stone. 

With a power worthy of Michelangelo we see rising out of the 
stone the Génies-Gardiens-des-Portes in an energetic attitude, with a 
threatening expression, with muscles contracted. The art of the Far 
East has never produced anything grander. A nation must possess 
a profound force to produce the creators of such works. So far, in that 
direction, we know of only the Japanese wooden statuettes of the VITI 
century which we can admire much; but how tame are these elegant 
imitations beside the rough prototypes! 

It is under the dynasty of the Tang that China reached the apogee 
of its literature and painting. At that time a large number of Arabs, 
Nestorians, Jews, and Persians, were already established in China. 
There was a regular commerce with the West. It was with that 
foreign immigration that a new spirit seems to have been introduced 
into China. At that time, little by little, art left the church and became 
secular. Instead of painting divinities, they took to painting mountains 
and flowers, valtevs, and birds. The old tradition maintained itself 
without doubt as the base of the later technics, but a national Chinese 
art was born. 

Very interesting is an ancient Buddhist column of Corea. The 
ornamentation with lotus leaves corresponds to the Greek acanthus 
leaves and the spirals occur also upon the pottery of Turkestan. That 
particular form was maintained upon the monumental lamp posts 
in stone or in bronze, which they erected by hundreds in Japan in 
the centers of temples and gardens, while we see them only rarely in 
China, the country of their origin. ‘ 

It is impossible for us to date the beginning of painting in Greece. 
The literary documents inform us that before painting with play 
of light, which alone is maintained in European art, there existed 
painting in flat tints. the industrial expression of which is represented 
on painted vases. I believe it possible to show that Okakura. such 
a wise historian of Japanese art. is right when he claims that Chinese 
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and Japanese painting were built upon the ancient linear art of 
Greece. The excavations in Turkestan have furnished us with not 
a single work of a perfection comparable with that of the productions 
of the great Greek epoch; but they allow us to comprehend the technic, 
the conception and the style of the most ancient Greek painting. 








20. FRIEZE IN BAS-RELIEF, GROTTO OF LONG-MEN, 
642 A. D., AFTER A PHOTOGRAPH COMMUNICATED 
BY M. CHAVANNES 


Thus, during the first 8 centuries A. D. there was a powerful 
artistic activity in an immense region which extended from Turkestan 
through China and Corea to Japan. That activity had as a starting 
point the Greek and Mycenzean cultural area and was afterward 
developed while incorporating the national peculiarities belonging to 
each country. 
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FIG. 21. SASSANOID EWER OF BRONZE 





PERSIAN INFLUENCE 





Persia had a part in this also. Upon a silk fabric where there 
is a king on horseback chasing a lion, a Persian arbor vite and the 
repetition of the figure, the whole in a circular frame, we recognize 
by comparison with the contemporary coins the portrait of the Sassa- 
noid king Chosroés Il (596-628 A. D.). Comparable fabrics are 
preserved in great numbers in Japanese temples. There is no doubt 
that they have come there through China, and their value is marked 
in this, that they have been bequeathed to the temples as royal costumes. 

An enameled mirror and fine ewer bear winged horses, a motive 
unknown in Japan. These objects have been preserved in the temple 
of Nara since 748, when the emperor Shomu died. Everything leads 
us to suppose that these objects were imported from Persia. 

On the other hand, a monumental stone statue, the photograph 
of which has been communicated to me by M. Chavannes, shows the 
existence of the Persian style in northern China (Moukden). The 
horned ornament corresponds exactly to that of the lid of the ewer 
and the wings are of the same type as those of the horses of the ewer 
and the cloth. These motives are all types of Sassanoid style, and 
have not been employed in the Far East at any other epoch. 



















CONCLUSIONS 


In brief, the arts and the technics of the Mediterranean peoples 
were transmitted into the Far Icast, adapting themselves, conforming 
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to the local civilizations. The Ainu of the stone age preserved the 
forms of their pre-Mycenzan contemporaries. The Mongols assimi- 
lated the Mycenzan industrial art, architecture and ornaments, and 
the conquering Malays carried in directly by sea or by southern China 
the Cypriot civilization. The influence of the composite style of 
western Asia and the Scythian style is marked by the art of southern 
Siberia and central Asia in the representation of men and animals; 
Buddhism brought in an echo of classic painting and sculpture and 
thus contributed to the opening of superior forms in the art of the 
Far East. 


O. MUNSTERBERG. 
Berlin, Germany. 


> + F 


EXCAVATION ON RHODES.—Professor Kinch of Denmark 
has been doing some excavating on the island of Rhodes. On the 
south coast he has found the remains of a town, of unknown name, 
which he believes dates back to the VI century B. C. The district 
near these ruins is visited now for water by ships on the way to 
Egypt, and probably in its day this unknown town was a place of 
call for ships. A small temple of a type discovered in Crete was 
uncovered. A long straight street of houses has been opened. It 
leads on the west to the remains of another temple and of public 
buildings. To the north was a graveyard, part of which was used 
exclusively for young children. 

Professor Kinch’s work at Lindos. was most important. Here, 
near the Castle of the Knights of Malta, he unearthed ruins of build- 
ings connected with the temple of Athene, which stood on the summit 
of the hill. “A valuable find was a work in high relief depicting 
the prow of a ship, apparently a monument erected by the Rhodesians 
to some naval victor; and another monument resembling a theater 
facade, dedicated to 4 actors. Other evidence was found showing 
the high respect in which the Rhodesians held the stage. Doctor 
Kinch claims that he has ascertained the Laocoén group, the work 


of a sculptor of Rhodes, to date from the second half of the I cen- 
tury B. C.” 





BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW AT PITHOM. A RE-EXAMINA- 
TION OF NAVILLE'S WORKS 


WAS once a member of a caravan into the Desert of Arabia. 

We set out with our camel train from Suez down the eastern 

shore of the Red Sea and then into the arid mountain region 

toward Sinai. It was the month of January, which means in that 
part of the world a semi-tropical sun to scorch one’s head at noonday, 
and the biting frosts of more northerly climes to nip one’s fingers and 
toes at midnight. At times, the sand storm blew like a sand blast on 
our faces or drove us under cover of our blankets to ride on in dark- 
ness, while the poor camels craned their long necks to the lee side of 
their huge bodies to protect their eyes. 

In this scorching, biting, dusty land every drink of water must 
be drawn from a barrel carried on the pack camel’s back. Water out 
of a barrel in such a climate is bad enough under any conditions, but 
the Bedouin make it worse. They know a good thing when they see 
it, especially if it is good water, and, honest as they are in everything 
else, they have an incorrigible propensity for purloining good water 
from the barrel and filling it up again out of some chance brackish 
spring or, horrors! a camel wallow. Imagine our joy when the 
dragoman announced that a little way ahead, as we would enter the 
lime-stone region, there is a spring of good water. We turned aside 
a little from the trail, rounded the corner of a great rock, and there, 
spreading out its brightness in the sunshine, was a spring of clear, 
sparkling, refreshing water. There is nothing like drinking ata . 
spring. All the filters and coolers and pastuerizers in the world are 
not worth one cool, sparkling spring for a good drink. In fact, we 
all do like to drink at the fountain, whether of water or of knowledge 
or of life. We would like to be present in person at every great dis- 
covery in the laboratory, among the ruins, at the Pole. Perhaps some 
of us might make an exception against the Pole in favor of a less 
chilly place. 

When Prof. Edouard Naville, in 1883, laid bare the ruined store 
city of Pithom, and first we moderns set eyes upon the most spectacular 
of discoveries in Bible lands, we might all have wished to stand by him 
for the first thrill of that joy. Next to that experience is the pleasure 
of a careful re-examination of Naville’s work as it may be seen to-day, 
almost as when he left it. 

The Bible account announces that the Israelites built Pithom 
and Raamses; that they were store cities; that the Egyptians “made 
their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar and in brick;” that the 
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Israelites, because of their request through Moses, were refused straw 
for the brick and were compelled to gather stubble from the fields ; that 
as day by day they must go farther and farther to gather stubble, there 

came a time when the task was impossible, and then came the insurrec- 
tion; that all this took place in the land of Goshen, where Israel had 
been assigned a place apart “for every shepherd is an abomination to 
the Egyptians.” 

Naville’s discovery, as reported by that distinguished Egyptolo- 
gist, was so unexpectedly exact in its verification of “the minute details 
of the description of Pithom in Genesis and Exodus that the sceptical 
smiled incredulously, and those of little faith were as much surprised 
as when their prayers are answered. As the years went by it began 
to be so much the fashion to speak doubtfully about the value of 
Naville’s work at Pithom that, as is aiways the case under such condi- 
tions, the facts themselves began to be clouded with doubts. While in 
Egypt recently, I resolved for my own satisfaction and in the interest 
of both science and revelation to visit the place, and with Naville’s 
description and charts before me to make a careful re-examination of 
the explorations at Pithom. January 24, 1908, in company with some 
American friends resident in Egypt, I alighted at the little desert sta- 
tion of Abu Suer a few miles west of Ismailia. We crossed the canal 
on a raft of barrels. I verily believe that they were Standard Oil bar- 
rels. It is useless trving to get away from the Standard Oil Company. 
[ven scientific investigations and Biblical study are thus indebted to it. 
This is the canal that carried sweet waters to the workers on the Suez 
Canal, the canal also of the Persians almost 500 years before Christ, 
and of Rameses the Great and of Seti, his father, who is said to have 
dug it some 1,500 years before Christ, and there is intimation that 
still earlier Pharaohs than Seti began this great engineering project. 
A great heap of ruins, called Tel Maskhuta, lies on the south bank of 
this canal, a mile from west io cast, one-half mile wide at is western 
end, and running to a point toward the east. The greatest part of this 
heap of ruins is of Greco-Roman origin, and, while of some archzo- 
logical value, of no concern to us in this investigation. On the 
southern side of this triangle of ruins runs a ridge of sand around a 
rectangle 200 yards by 220 yards and set with the corners almost to the 
cardinal points. The curve of the wall of the old fortified city is 
clearly discernable at a glance, and one may walk about the wall with 
perfect ease, except that a little village occupies one corner, and that 
here and there a break marks where anciently was a gateway. There, 
in the northern corner, is plainly seen the foundation of a great fort, 
large and massive. Here on the south corner a few fragments of 
columns and architraves and broken gods mark the location of the 
inevitable temple. There, in the northern side, the low ground prob- 
ably marks the place of the barracks and the parade ground, while the 
southwest side is occupied by the strange underground chambers which 
the excavation reveals. 
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Let us follow the identifications in exact order. First, what was 
the name of this place? Naville found on an inscription at a gateway 
the name Pa Tum; id est, the house of the god Tum. The temple here 
was erected to him as the patron god of the district. Pa Tum in the 
Egyptian became through the transliteration of the Hebrew into our 
Roman alphabet Pithom. The name is settled. This point, I believe, has 
never been disputed. Naville was looking for Raamses, but he found 
Pithom. 

Second. Who built this citv? An inscription of Rameses the 
Great said “I built Pithom.” This statement alone, without further 
investigation, would not settle the question. Rameses the Great was 
the great plagiarist of other men’s works and other men’s honors; 
but he was a most coarse and clumsy plagiarist and seemed to have only 
posterity in mind, especially Cook’s tourists and other unthinking 
travelers, and utterly to have disregarded his contemporaries and to 
have been without a suspicion of the Egyptologists, for his erasures 
were so clumsily done that a very casual examination detects them. 
But no erasures are discernable here and no evidence has been found 
that other Pharaohs conducted great building operations here. There 
may have been a village here before Rameses’ day, probably there was, 
but Rameses did build this strong city and no evidence to the contrary 
has appeared, and none is now likely to appear: and until such evi- 
dence does appear, Naville’s conclusion of 25 years ago that Rameses 
built Pithom, must stand. 

Third. What was the character of this place? Rameses says, “] 
built Pithom at the mouth of the East:” that is, a frontier city. But 
a frontier city in a great military empire has certain clearly understood 
and, indeed, necessary characteristics. It must be in some sense a base 
of supplies, and a base of supplies must be fortified. And these neces- 
sary considerations viewed at this poitit here at this narrow isthmus 
between Africa and Asia, a sort of draw-bridge to Pharaoh’s castle. 
a way that opened out to the illimitable and ever alluring East, can 
mean but one thing, that Pithom was a great fortified store city. And 
here are these underground chambers, deep, strong, dry, rectangular, 
and with no communication with each other and entered only from the 
top, exactly suited for store chambers. 

Fourth. Are Egyptian walls laid with mortar at Pithom? Egyp- 
tian walls were not laid with mortar. Criticism pointed a warning 
finger to this Biblical statement about mortar and Egyptologists 
shook their heads. Mortar was unknown in the laying of Egyptian 
brick, but Naville reported these walls laid with mortar, and there 
they are to this day exposed for 25 years to the biting storms of 
winter in the Delta and still standing clear and strong with mortar 
three-quarters of an inch thick between the layers of brick. Perhaps 
Rameses’ engineers had gotten the idea in some of his foreign expe- 
ditions. Wherever they got it, they did use it here. 

Fifth. Are there real traces of the struggle with Pharaoh to he 
seen in these constructions? The walls stand out clear and distinct. 
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In many places old walls of Egyptian brick have almost lost their 
identity and have become incorporated with the surrounding soil but 
not so here. In some chambers every brick stands out distinctly. 
That the lower courses of the walls are made of good brick well filled 
with Egyptian straw and that the upper courses are of Nile mud not 
mixed with straw is of little significance. Bricks were usually made 
with straw, and yet bricks without straw are found. but a care- 
ful examination of the middie courses of brick reveals a very 
startling confirmation in detail of the conflict with Pharaoh 
which Naville found 25 years ago. These middle courses 
of brick are filled with stubble; id est, the stubble left by 
the reaper, pulled up by the roots, the claw-like marks of 
which are clearly shown in the bricks; and even weeds and 
rubbish mixed with the stubble have left their impress. One brick 
I found, which when cleared of the mortar adhering to it, showed 
in the center, like the stamp of a mould, the impress of a crow-foot 
root of a Jarge weed which had been cast into the mould with the mud 
for the brick, and which had dropped from the side of the brick when 
it was taken from the mould, leaving its stamp, sharp and clear. These 
bricks made of stubble found in layers between good bricks with 
straw and poor bricks with none, is a piece of scientific evidence which 
harmonizes with startling exactness with the account of the conflict 
between Israel and Pharaoh. 

Sixth. What has this place to do with the land of Goshen? Suc- 
coth was a place in the land of Goshen. A black, granite statue of 
a deceased prince, a high priest, records the prayer that “all the priests 
should go into the sacred abode of Tui, the great god of Succoth.” 
So Tum, whose temple was here, was the great god of Succoth in 
Goshen. 

At Tel Maskhutah we are on firm historical ground. This was 
Pithom, the city of Tum; Israel built Pithom, not that it was all the 
Israelite slaves did, but here the insurrection arose. But Rameses 
says, “I built Pithom;” and until that statement is distinctly refuted, 
nothing can separate Israel from Rameses as the Oppressor. Pithom 
was a store city, “at the mouth of the East;” here are the vaults 
exactly suited for the store chambers and scarcely adapted to anything 
else. Contrary to Egyptian custom, these walls were laid in mortar, 
and for some reason, the builders here did run out of straw and 
gather stubble and at last made bricks without straw; and all this 
took place in the land of Succoth, which is in the land of Goshen. 

Naville’s work at Pithom stands the test of the most rigid exami- 
nation, and unless future discoveries give us additional facts, his 
conclusions must equally stand. 


; M. G. Kyte. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE HITTITES 


HE discoveries of Prof. George E. White in the center of 

Hittite civilization near Marsovan, in Asia Minor, reported 

in the REcorDs oF THE PAst for November-December, 1908, 

and that of Miss Dodd, reported in the September-October 
number of the present year, cannot be fully appreciated without taking 
a comprehensive survey of the state of our knowledge relating to that 
long-forgotten people. 

Until recently the Hittites were unknown except for the refer- 
ences to them in the Bible, and because of that fact many were inclined 
to regard them as mythical, and to discredit the Biblical statements 
respecting them. In Joshua I, 4, the whole country between the 
Lebanon and the Euphrates is called the “land of the Hittites.” In 
2nd Sam. XXIV, 6, according to the Septuagint version, the Hittites 
are said to have a center at Kadish, in Coele Syria, a little north of 
Baalbeck. Solomon is also said to have imported horses from the 
“kings of the Hittites.” The repute in which they were held appears 
in 2nd Kings, VII, 6, where the affrighted Syrians think that the king 
ot Israel has hired against them “the kings of the Hittites.” Thus 
from these references it would seem that the Biblical writers looked 
upon the Hittites as a powerful race occupying an indefinite region to 
the north of Palestine. 

At the same time there were smaller colonies of them farther 
south, intermingled with the Israelites themselves. Abraham bought 
his burial place at Hebron of “the children of Heth,” which is another 
way of designating the Hittites (Gen. X). Ephron, from whom he 
bought it, is specifically called a Hittite. Esau is also said to have mar- 
ried two Hittite wives (Gen. XXVI, 34; XXXVI, 2). Bathsheba, the 
mother of Solomon, was originally the wife of “Uriah the Hittite” 
{2d Sam. XII). Yet with all these references to the Hittites in the 
Bible there had been no notice of them by secular historians. It was 
only when the inscriptions on the monuments of Egypt and Babylonia 
were dug up and deciphered that the Biblical accounts were confirmed. 
As time has gone on, however, the Hittites have loomed up into 
greater and greater prominence, until now they are seen to have made 
no small contribution to the classic civilization which sprung up in 
due time in Greece and the western provinces of Asia Minor. 

From the Egyptian monuments we learn that in B. C. 1470 
Thothmes ‘IIIT, a Pharaoh of the XVIII dynasty, encountered the 
“Greater Hittites” on the banks of the Euphrates and, after conquer- 
ing them, received large tribute—8 rings of silver of 400 pounds 
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weight each, and a “great piece of crystal.”” Seven years later tribute 
was again sent to Egypt from “the king of the Greater Hittite land.” 
From the Tel el-Amarna tablets we learn that a little later the Egyp- 
tain kings were repeatedly called upon to oppose the Hittite kings. 
who led their forces southward through the passes of the Taurus and 
harassed the allies of Egypt who occupied northern Syria. They 
even forced themselves into Palestine. In B. C. 1343 the great 
Rameses encountered the Hittite army at Kadish, in Coele Syria, and 
with difficulty escaped with his life. Six years later a treaty was formed 
between Pharaoh and the Hittite king and he gave his daughter in 
marriage to Rameses. 

From the Assyrian monuments of about B. C. 1100 we learn that 
there was a number of Hittite states to the west and north, of which 
Carchemish was the wealthiest and most important. Later the Assyr- 
ians often referred to all the people of Syria and Palestine as Hittites, 
thus bearing testimony to the prominence which they assumed as 
opponents throughout the west. 

Within the last few years Hittite sculptures and inscriptions 
have been discovered from Hamath in Syria and Lydia in Asia Minor 
all the way to the Black Sea. In the pass of Kara-bel, near Sardis, 
there are the figures of two Hittite warriors accompanied by Egyptian 
hieroglyphs, which were thought by Herodotus to be Egyptian, so 
early had the traditions of the Hittites faded away. But the great 
center of this forgotten people was at Boghaz-Keuy, 75 miles south- 
west of the American Mission station at Marsovan. Here, as Sir 
William Ramsay has pointed out, “the ancient high roads which inter- 
sected Asia Minor and led to northern Syria met, indicating that this 
was the center of an empire which once extended from Kadish on the 
Orontes to the shores of the A“gean.”’ Here in one place the forms 
of various deities are carved upon the rocks, while on the faces of 
other rock walls religious processions are depicted in bold relief, and, 
as Miss Dodd shows by the photograph in our last number, a real 
Amazon appears in well formed sculpture on one of the gateways. 

Unfortunately no clue to the language of the Hittites has yet 
been descovered. Their inscriptions are written in both directions— 
from left to right across the tablet and then back from right to left. 
Curiously enough, this was the original method of writing among 
the Greeks, leading to the suggestion that there is a connection 
between the Hittite civilization and that of Greece. Indeed, the 
mural crown sculptured on the heads of some of the goddesses at 
Boghaz-Keuy is‘of the same pattern as that common in Greek art, and 
the celebrated Lions over the gateway at Mycenz are thought to be 
Hittite rather than Babylonian. 

The Hittites are represented on the Egyptian monuments as 
having yellow skins, black hair and eyes, receding foreheads and 
receding chins—a type of face still seen in some parts of Cappadocia. 
Their boots were made with upturned ends, such as were required 
amid the snows of the northern mountains. Habit, however, seems 
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to have preserved the fashion in the warmer climate of central Syria. 
Often they are represented with their hair braided together behind 
in a pigtail. From these characteristics it is thought by some that 
they were a Tartar race. But, as already said, their inscriptions are 
as yet untranslated and unread. We anxiously wait for some clue to 
turn up, like the Rosetta stone, or the bilingual inscriptions of Perse- 
polis and Behistun. 

We would, therefore, repeat the suggestion, made in a previous 
number, that funds be provided so that Professor White and his 
associates at Marsovan can explore some of the many mounds which 
dot the plain about them, and which are so evidently of Hittite origin, 
and so closely connected with the great center partially explored at 
Boghaz-Keuy. The economy of this proposition must commend it 
to any one who considers the situation. These men are on the ground, 
and could do the work as an avocation while getting rest from their 
ordinary labors. They know the people of the vicinity and their 
language, so that with a small fraction of the expense of fitting out 
a special expedition from this country, they could do the necessary 
work, and help to solve the most puzzling and important problem that 
is awaiting archeologists the world over. 













GEORGE FREDERICK \VRIGHT. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 
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CHARLES ELIOT NORTON MEMORIAL LECTURE 
FUND.—Prof. Fraiicis W. Keisey, president of the Archzeological 
Institute of America, received, in October, a letter from Mr. James 
Loeb of New York City, part of which we quote: 

“T take pleasure in informing you that I have instructed my secre- 
tary to pay over to the treasurer of the Archzological Institute of 
America on October 21, $20,000 of the 5 per cent bonds of the United 
States Steel Company for the endowment of the ‘Charles Eliot Norton 
Memorial Lecture. Fund.’ 

“The annual income is to be paid over as an honorarium to one 
or more distinguished archeologists for a course of lectures to be 
delivered for the affiliated societies of the institute. * * * The 
experience of past years has amply demonstrated that a constantly 
growing public eagerly avails itself of the opportunity which these " 
lectures afford to keep abreast of the latest researches of a science 
which is constantly increasing our respect for the achievements of 
antiquity. .I deem it a privilege to endow the institute with a fund 
that will enable it, for all time, to help, not only its members, but also 


the general public, to enjoy the fruits of future archzological 
discovery.” 































BOOK REVIEWS 


AMURRU, THE HOME OF THE NORTHERN SEMITES'! 


OR a number of years Assyriologists have practically all been 
claiming more and more that the culture of Israel was bor- 
rowed from Babylonia. In fact, their assertions have carried 
them to such lengths that they are known as Pan-Babylonists. 

Although their conclusions have appeared improbable to many, a cham- 
pion with the requisite knowledge and courage to combat the prevailing 
opinion has been lacking until Dr. Albert T. Clay came forward. In 
his book on Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, he has struck 
a well-directed blow at those who would have us think that Babylonia 
was everything, and that Israelitish history is merely revamped Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian myths. It is fortunate that this champion pos- 
sesses the ability, unfortunately so lacking in many scientists, of 
writing English that can be understood by the uninitiated, and expres- 
sing himself so concisely that the busy man can find time to read. 

Dr. Clay has divided his book into two parts. In the first, em- 
bracing 82 pages, he gives a remarkably lucid statement of the position 
of the Pan-Babylonists which he attacks and a plain statement of his 
position and the reasons therefor. The second part is reserved for a 
more technical discussion of the subject. 

“Without attempting to determine the ultimate origin of the 
Semites,” Dr. Clay “holds that every indication, resulting from his in- 
vestigations, proves that the movement of the Semites was eastward 
from Amurru and Aram (17. ¢c., from the lands of the West) into Baby- 
lonia. In other words, the culture of the Semitic Babylonians points, 
if not to its origin, at least to a long development in Amurru before it 
was carried into Babylonia” (p. 13). 

If Babylonian culture prevailed in Canaan at the time of the 
Exodus, as Delitzsch claims, “Should we not expect the chief deity of 
the Babylonians to figure prominently in the West?” Dr. Clay inquires. 
And further: “If the influence of the Babylonian Religion upon the 
West were as great as is asserted by scholars, should we not expect to 
find in the early literature of that land, for instance, the name of Mar- 
duk, who for half a millennium prior to the Exodus had been the head 
of the Babylonian pantheon? This name was used extensively in the 
nomenclature,—the name above all names, the god that had absorbed 

*Amurru, the Home of the Northern Semites, a Study showing that the Religion and 
Culture of Israel are not of Babylonian Origin. By Albert T. Clay, Professor of Semitic 


Philology and Archeology, University of Pennsylvania; pp. 217; map. $1.25 net. Phila- 
delphia: Sunday-school Times Company. 1900. 
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the attributes and prerogatives of all other gods. Surely, if the influ- 
ence was so extensive upon the West, we ought to find the name Mar- 
duk figuring prominently in the Amarna letters, in the Ta‘annek 
inscriptions, in the Cappadocian tablets published by Delitzsch, Sayce 
and Pinches, and in the portions of the Old Testament belonging to 
the early period. But, with one exception in the Amarna letters, where 
is the name? The argument ¢ silcutio is unscientific, but this silence is 
at least most significant” (pp. 36-37). 

Regarding the Creation Story Dr. Clay concludes: ‘Scholars are 
mistaken in assuming that there has been a complete transplanting of 
the Babylonian myth to the soil of Yahwism, or that the author of the 
biblical story had before him not only the cosmological system of the 
Babylonians, but that particular form which has been incorporated into 
the Assyrian epic. On the contrary, in the light of these discussions, it 
seems reasonably certain that the Western Semites who emigrated to 
Babylonia carried their tradition with them to that land, which in time 
was combined with the Sumerian, resulting in the production dis- 
covered in the library of Ashurbanipal” (pp. 53-54). 

That the Sabbath of the Hebrews did not come from Babylonia, 
he shows conclusively in his chapter on that subject. No record of a 
rest day for the people every seventh day has been found in Babylonian 
inscriptions. Although the seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, twenty- 
eighth and nineteenth days are festival days, the average amount of 
business seems to have been transacted on those days (p 59). 

The Antediluvian Patriarchs are next considered and it is shown 
that they are not transplanted mythological Babylonian kings. 

The biblical story of the flood seems to have been of western 
Semitic origin in spite of the numerous points of resemblance to the 
Babylonian. “We may conclude that the predominant element in this 
and other parts of the Gilgamesh epic are connected with the sun-deity 
and the land of the Western Semites, and that the origin of the Semitic 
portion of the epic, which doubtless includes those features which are 
common to the biblical narrative, goes back to a West Semitic nar- 
rative, which is also parent to the biblical version.”’ 

The second part of the book, as has been stated before, deals with 
the more technical features of the discussion and is primarily for the 
benefit of the special student, vet, like the long lists of names in Chron- 
icles, this part contains much interesting matter for those who are not 
versed in Semitic of Cuneiform writing. 

The appendix takes up Ur of the Chaldees; the derivation of the 
name Jerusalem which seems to the author to be from the Western 
Semitic rather than the Babylonian; the name of Sargon, King of 
Akkad; the name of NIN-IB; and finally Yahweh. 

Although the whole book emphasizes the Western Semitic influ- 
ence, Dr. Clay states that it is not his “desire to attempt to minimize 
the influences from the Tigro-Euphrates valley upon the culture of the 
neighboring nations in general, including Israel. Unquestionably 
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such a civilization as the Sumerian, which, as far as we know, was 
highly developed as early as the V millennium B.C.,and also the Assyro- 
Babylonian, exerted an influence upon neighboring peoples. What 
that influence was upon the center of the Semites from which the 
Semitic Babylonians came, of course, is a different question. It is well 
to bear in mind that while the Sumerians, on the one hand, greatly 
influenced the Semitic culture which was brought into the country, 
the Semites, on the other, had a great: influence upon the Sumerians— 
not so much in their art as in their culture in general, for the Semite 
seems to have had little art worth imitating” (p. 42). 

To all who are interested in Biblical history we would recommend 
this volume which marks the beginning of a new era in the discussion 
of the relations of the early empires of the East and their mutual 
influence. 

FREDERICK B. WRIGHT. 
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THE ANCIENT GREEK HISTORIANS' 


REEK historians were the first to break away from the 

Oriental custom of merely chronicling human events and 

to apply criticism. “That means they originated history” 

(p.1). In view of this a study of the early Greek historians 

is specially interesting and instructive. In the first six chapters, each 

of which represents one of the Lane Lectures delivered at Harvard 

by Dr. J. B. Bury, he considers the Greek historians from Hecataeus 

to Polybius. In the last two chapters he considers the influence of 

the Greek on the Roman historians and the views held by the ancients 
regarding the use of history. 

The credibility of Homer and Hesiod was first arraigned by 
Xenophanes, an Ionian philosopher before 500 B. C. (p. 10), but 
the first prose composition on Greek history was by Hecataeus, unless 
the existence of Cadmus, the Milesian, be proved. Hecataeus was 
primarily a geographer and one of the first prominent ones. Concern- 
ing his history of Hellas he wrote, “What I write here is the account 
which I consider to be true. For the stories of the Greeks are 
numerous, and, in my opinion, ridiculous.” Nevertheless, it took 
many years to completely eradicate even the most incredible of the 
ancient mythological stories from the historical.works. 

The early historians were not archeologists, and made practically 
no attempt to determine dates or facts from inscriptions, even when 
they were quite readily available. In fact, even current events were 
incorrectly chronicled. “One case, which we can control, will illus- 





"The Ancient Greek Historians (Harvard Lectures), by J. B. Bury, Litt.D., LL.D.. 
pp. x, 281. 1909. Price, $2.25. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
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trate how dangerous the procedure of Hellanicus was. If he had 
consulted a certain inscription, which we are fortunate enough to 
have recovered, he could have found that several military events 
which he chronicled occured in the same archonship, corresponding 
to the latter half of 459 B. C., and the former half of 458 B. C. 
Ignorant of this authentic evidence, he distributed these events over 
three archonships. Yet these events must have happened within his 
own lifetime” (p. 30). Dr. Bury does not believe that any clear or 
definite chronicle begins before 445 B. C., the vear of the Thirty 
Years’ Peace. 

Herodotus attempted to draw the “line at what is physically 
unpossible,” but his philosophy was not strong enough to make a 
definite division between the divine and the human. He also was 
easily deceived by guides, whose characteristics seem to have changed 
little during the last 2,500 years, when he traveled in foreign countries. 
Yet “we must give full credit to Herodotus for having recognized 
the principles of criticism, which I! have indicated, though his appli- 
cation of them is unsatisfactory and sporadic. They are maxims of 
permanent validity; properly qualified they lie at the basis of the 
modern developments of what is called historical methodology. But, 
notwithstanding the profession of these axioms of common sense, he 
was in certain ways so lacking in common sense that parts of his work 
might seem to have been written by a precocious child. He undertook 
to write the history of a great war; but he oo not possess the most 
elementary knowledge of the conditions of warfare” (p. 71). 

Thucydides, the next historian considered, had the great advan- 
tage of being well trained and versed in military affairs. Concerning 
the long involved passages in the works of Thucydides Dr. Bury 
infers that “when Thucydides writes in the unnatural style, he intends 
the reader to understand that he has here to do with the author him- 
self—that the author is making points. When he writes in the natural 
style, he is producing documentary evidence. The speech of Pericles 
on the eve of the war is virtually a document” (p. 114). 

Of the generation of Greek histori ians after Thucydides, Xeno- 
phon is the only one “familiar to posterity,” a fact which is due to the 
preservation of his works more than to their real value. Dr. Bury 
considers him as the least meritorious of the three historians of his 
generation, of which we have any knowledge. “In history, as in 
philosophy, he was a dilettante; he was as far from understanding 
the methods of Thucydides as he was from apprehending the ideas 
of Socrates. He had a happy literary talent, and his multifarious 
writings, taken together, render him an interesting figure in Greek 
literature. But his mind was essentially mediocre, incapable of pene- 
trating beneath the surface of things. If he had lived in modern days, 
he would have been a high-class journalist and pamphleteer ; he would 
have made his fortune as a war correspondent; and would have writ- 
ten the life of some mediocre hero of the stamp of Agesilaus. So 
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far as history is concerned, his true vocation was to write memoirs. 
The Anabasis is a memoir, and it is the most successful of his 
works. It has the defects which memoirs usualy have, but it has the 
merits, the freshness, the human interest of a personal document. 
The adventures of the Ten Thousand are alive forever in Xenophon’s 
pages” (pp. 151-152). 

The seventh chapter shows the marked influence which the Greek 
had on the Roman historians. “We may, indeed,’ Dr. Bury remarks, 
“say that from the beginning of the Empire the distinction between 
Greek and Latin historians has only a subordinate significance. In 
studying historical literature from the time of Livy and Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, Greek and Latin writers must be considered together” 
(p. 233). 

In the last chapter the views of the ancients concerning the use 
of history is considered and its development to a science traced. 

“As a science,” Dr. Bury concludes, “history is disinterested. 
Yet the very idea of development, which led to the conception of his- 
tory as a science, has enhanced its interest for mankind. So far, 
indeed, is the Greek view that history has a value for life from being 
exploded, that the bearing of the past on our mental outlook, on our 
ideas and judgments, on the actualities of the present and the event- 
ualities of the future, is increasing more and more, and is becoming 


charged with deeper significance. The Hellenic conception of his- 


tory as humanistic is truer than ever” (p. 259). 
FREDERICK BENNETT WRIGHT. 
THE ROMAN ASSEMBLIES ? 


O ADEQUATE conception of the breadth and value of this 
work in “monographic form,” by Dr. George W. Botsford, 
on the Roman «lssemblies from their origin to the end of 
the Republic, can be given in a short review. In his preface 

he states that: “This volume is the first to offer in monographic form 
a detailed treatment of the popular assemblies of ancient Rome. 
Necessarily much of the material in it may be found in earlier works; 
but recent progress in the field, involving a reaction against certain 
theories of Niebuhr and Mommsen affecting the comitia, justifies a 
systematic presentation of existing knowledge of the subject. This 
task has required patient labor extending through many vears. The 
known sources and practically all the modern authorities have been 
utilized. A determination to keep free from conventional ideas, so as 





The Roman Assemblies, from their Origin to the End of the Republic. 
Willis Botsford, Professor of History in Columbia University; pp. x, 521. 
York: Macmillan Company. 1909. 
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to look at the sources freshly and with open mind, has brought views 
of the assemblies not found in other books. * * * In general the 
aim has been to follow a conservative historical method as opposed to 
the radical juristic, to build up generalizations on facts rather than to 
estimate sources by the criterion of a preconceived theory. The pri- 
mary object of the volume, however, is not to defend a point of view, 
but to serve as a book of study and reference for those who are inter- 
ested in the history, law and constitution of ancient Rome and in com- 
parative institutional research.” 

The mass of detail in the text and footnotes indicates a vast 
amount of work and a sufficient ground for his conclusions. In the 
Summary he reviews the history of the comitia from its origin in the 
“simple gathering (contio) of the primitive folk” to its highest 
development and then to the fall of the Republic. In conclusion 
he says: 

“The comitia had filled a large place in the history of the state. 
They were the chief factor of constitutional progress and of beneficent 
legislation. Their development and decline involved the prosperity 
and the ruin of the republic. For the world thev have a higher value. 
The tribal assembly, supporting the plebeian tribunate, was the storm 
center of long, heroic struggles for human rights. The fact that 
it championed this cause, that it met with some success in the conflict, 
that a Gracchus deemed it worthy to undertake the social regenera- 
tion of the world, has given the institution a universal and a permanent 
interest.” 

Besides the voluminous references, in the footnotes, to authori- 
ties, there is an extended bibliography. The value of this work to 
students of this subject can hardly be overestimated, for it is a veritable 
mine. 
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PALASTINA UND SEINE KULTUR IN FUNF 
JAHRTAUSENDEN ? 


In this small volume Dr. Thomsen gives a resumé of the work 
carried on in Palestine by different organizations and individuals who 
have been excavating there. It contains numerous _ illustrations 
and a very short bibliography. The volume is one of the series ius 
Natur und Geisteswelt, published by B. G. Teubner, of Leipzig. 





*Palastina und Seine Kultur in funf Jahrtausenden; nach den neuesten Ausgrabungen 
und Forschungen dargestellt, by Dr. Peter Thomsen; pp. 108; 36 illustrations. M. 1.25. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 19009. 














EDITORIAL NOTES 


ITALIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT ATHENS. 
—‘An Italian Archeological Institute has been established at Athens, 
under the directorship of Dr. Luigi Pernier.” 


PLANS FOR LECTURES IN THE OLD PALACE, SANTA 
FE.—tThe rooms in the Old Palace at Santa Fe recently vacated by 
the post-office are to be transformed into an auditorium where it is 
planned to have each week a lecture and meeting at which archzo- 
logical subjects will be discussed. 


THE GREAT MOUND AT MOUNDSVILLE, W. VA., TO 
BE PRESERVED.—tThe general increase in a widespread interest in 
archeological monuments is indicated by the purchase of the giant 
mound at Moundsville by the state of West Virginia. The board of 
public works of the state has made part payment of the $20,000 to be 
paid for it, and now holds the deed. 


LARGE“DUGOUT” IN THE HULL, ENGLAND, MUSEUM. 
—In May of 1909 the Hull Municipal Museum received what is prob- 
ably the largest prehistoric object in any museum in Great Britain. It 
is a “dugout” found at Brigg, Lincolnshire, in t886—-a most inter- 
esting example of early shipbuilders’ art. It was fashioned from a 
solid oak tree which was 18 or 20 ft. in circumference. It measures 
48 ft. long, 4 ft. 4 in. wide, and 2 ft. 9 in. deep. It is certainly pre- 
Roman and probably dates back about 2,000 years. 


SAYCE ON THE HITTITES.—In an article in the Royal 
Asiatic Society’s Journal, Professor Sayce publishes fragments of 8 
cuneiform tablets from Boghaz-Keuy and translates them on the 
hypothesis that they are in the Hittite language. “In the course 
of the article Professor Sayce gives the followi ing list of Hittite divini- 
ties, viz, Umma, Khaba and Khebe, ‘Khebe of the land of Kas,’ Zab- 
bimnim, Alkhisuw a, Argapa, Khattu, Nanni, Teligubbinus, and Sandes, 
besides Gula, Makh, Zamama and Bel, which, he declares, the Hit- 
tites borrowed from the Assyrians. This last admission opens the 
door to a great deal of controversy, since, if the Hittites were in the 
habit of borrowing deities from the neighboring populations, it 1s 
not impossible that the appearance of the Vedic gods among the Mitan- 
nians might be due to some ancestors of the present Persians coming, 
as we used to be taught, from India.” [.4thenaeum, london. | 
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REMAINS OF ROMAN INK.—At Haltern, in Westphalia, 
near the site of the Aluso fortress erected by Drusus in 11 B. C.,, 
there was found recently a bronze vessel containing a dried black mass, 
which Professor Kassner declares is Roman ink. The mass consists 
chiefly of soot and tannate of iron. Small quantities of other sub- 
stances are also present, probably mostly accidental impurities, but 
some are due to the chemical action of the ink on the bronze vessel. 
There is an aromatic substance present, suggesting that the ink was 
imported from Italy, where perfumed ink was used commonly. 


MORGAN’S PROPOSED NEW DIVISION OF THE AGES. 
—M. J. de Morgan has just published a new volume, Les premicres 
Civtlisations. He begins with Pliocene times and ends with Alexan- 
der’s empire, admitting many gaps in his narrative. He advocates 
dropping such phrases as “Stone age” and would substitute a new unit 
of division which he calls Etat—inadequately translated by the English 
word State—as Etat Primordial, Etat Neolithique and Etat Metatur- 
gique, which latter he subdivides into Phase [neolithique, Phase du 
Bronze and Phase du Fer. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT 
ATHENS.—The Annual General Meeting of the British School at 
Athens was held in October, when the Director, Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
gave some details of the year’s work, especially at Sparta, where the 
School has laid bare the temple of Artemis Orthia. Mr. Dawkins 
contends that the goddess should be called Orthia only. She “seems 
to have been a nature deity brought with them by the invading 
Dorians, and is depicted on the carved ivory and bone plaques dis- 
covered during the explorations as a winged woman, fully draped 
and ‘supported,’ in heraldic phrase, by two animals, which are some- 
times lions, and sometimes aquatic birds resembling swans.” 


EXPLORATIONS ON MT. AUXOIS.—Recent excavations 
on Mt. Auxois, Department Semur, France, have revealed a series 
of novel finds. “They include two bronze chaldrons, gilt both on their 
exterior and interior, and bearing a simple and primitive ornamenta- 
tion. Further, 8 silvered vases of varied shape and design, of which 
one has a fish chiseled round its center. They are supposed to have 
been used in the worship of some local deity. They were accom- 
panied by some Gallic coins, but Roman ones were absent—an unusual 
fact—and it is therefore believed that they are the product of the 
Alesian bronze industry of which Pliny speaks. Their interest lies 
not only through their connection with a religious cult but as evi- 
dence of a Gaulish art existing prior to the Roman Conquest.” 








TREASURES FOUND IN THE SEA.—Five miles from the 
Tunisian port of Mahdia part of the cargo of a ship, wrecked some 
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2,000 years ago, are reported to have been recovered. Sponge divers 
came upon the hull of the vessel in the course of their diving. M. 
Merlin, of the Society for the Preservation of Tunisian Antiquities, 
undertook the task of bringing the finds to the surface. The vessel 
appears to have been about 97 by 26 ft. The finds included many 
marble and bronze sculptures. There were 60 white columns, some 
fonic and some Corinthian, as well as a number of carved blocks. A 
bronze Eros found is thought to be a replica of one by Praxiteles. 
Other pieces are a statuette holding a lamp and a head of Dionysus 
on a Hermes pillar bearing the sculptured name, Boethus of Chal- 
cedon, mentioned by Pliny and others. 


SCHOOL OF ANTHROPOLOGY OF PARIS.—The School of 
Anthropology of Paris began its winter session on November 3. 
‘Professor Capitan is giving a detailed study of industries and art dur- 
ing the Paleolithic and Neolithic periods; and Prof. A. de Mortillet 
a study of ancient and modern primitive industries, ornaments and 
jewels. Professor Zaborowski, who deals with the origin of nations, 
languages and customs, devotes his course especially to the Slavs of 
the Balkan, the Greeks and the Turks. The other professors (of eth- 
nology, zoological anthropology, physiological anthropology, sociology, 
anthropological geography, Oriental proto-history, general ethnology, 
embryogeny and anatomy) have selected important branches of their 
respective subjects for their teaching. Five series of conferences are 
arranged, among them a series of 5 by M. Henri Pieron on psycho- 
metric methods applied to sensorial and intellectual examination.” 


MINNESOTA HISTORICAL SOCIETY.—The Minnesota 
Historical Society was organized in 1849, since which time it has been 
engaged in collecting and preserving historical data concerning Minne- 
sota and the Northwest. What they have done in this line is shown by 
the following extract from a circular sent out by the Society: 

“The Library now comprises 94,686 books and pamphlets, includ- 
ing 8,216 bound volumes of newspapers. The number of individual 
portraits and historical pictures displayed in the rooms of the Society 
is about 600, besides 40 group pictures, which comprise about 1,500 
portraits. The museum has 30 large cases filled with historical and 
archeological relics. All these very valuable collections of the His- 
torical Society are in the beautiful and fireproof new capitol, excepting 
the greater part of the portraits, which are in the old capitol, the rooms 
there formerly used by the governor having been allotted to this Society 
as a State Portrait Gallery.” 


MANUSCRIPTS FOUND WITH A MUMMY.—In the course 
of excavations at Drah abul Negga, Lord Carnarvon found an ostracon 
which M. Maspero thinks was a small library buried with the mummy 
for the delectation of the dead in the underworld. It contains the “be- 
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ginning of a ghost story known from similar fragments of the same 
kind and described as taking place in the reign of King Kamosis or 
Ka-mes of the XVII dynasty, whose full protocol it gives for the first 
time.” The design of a draught-board follows, which was supposed to 
reproduce in the next world the apparatus of the game for the use of 
the spirits of the dead; also the Teachings or Maxims of Ptah-hotep, 
known to Egyptologists as Papyrus Prisse. MM. Maspero dates the os- 
tracon from the XX dynasty, but the text of the Teachings as given 
here differs so widely from that of the Papyrus Prisse that it can hardly 
be copied from it. This may be due to carelessness on the part of the 
undertaker or to the egotism of the scribe, who perhaps tried to write 
them from memory. 


ARCH AZOLOGICAL REMAINS IN GUERRERO, MEXICO. 
—Prof. William Niven, of New York City, who has been exploring in 
the State of Guerrero, Mexico, is reported to have made some interest- 
ing discoveries. Qn all ridges were located prehistoric ruins. At a 
point called Cacahuatla two trachyte columns, 4™% ft. by 18 in. were 
found side by side. A little less than 1,000 ft. higher up the hill were 
the ruins of a building over too ft. long. Possibly these columns were 
used as altars. Several blocks of diorite 14 in. square were scattered 
around. The ground was strewn with fragments of broken pottery, 
but the brush and undergrowth was so dense that only a small part 
of the locality was explored. The evidence seems to point to an 
ancient population of some millions of people, though what they could 
have lived on in such a broken country it is hard to conceive, unless 
it be supposed that a great seismic disturbance has changed the topo- 
graphy. Corn seems to have been a staple article of food, for metates 
and pestles are found in nearly every ruin, but there hardly seems to 
be enough soil to raise a sufficient quantity. Water, also, is rather 
scarce. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE ARA PACIS.—It is proposed 
to reconstruct the Ara Pacis in I911 in connection with the semi- 
centennial of the proclamation of Rome as the capital of United Italy. 
The remains of the altar stand under the Fiano palace, where there 
is not room for the reconstruction, so some other place will have to 
be chosen. As many of the original blocks as possible will be used, 
and the others reproduced. The original blocks are scattered in half 
a dozen different localities. Three panels are the property of the 
French government, two being in the Villa Medicii and the third in the 
Louvre. Fifteen huge blocks were found in 1568 and sent to the Uffizi 
in Florence; each was cut in two to facilitate transportation. Another 
block was cut, half going to the Vatican and the other to a stonecutter 
who cut a funeral inscription on the blank side and set it up in a Jesuit 
church. It was later removed to the National Museum in the Baths 
of Diocletian. It is thought that no essential part is lacking, and it is 
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hoped that the altar can be reconstructed almost entirely of the original 
pieces, as both the Vatican and the French government seem disposed 
to return their portions. 


M. FOSSEY ON THE HITTITES.—M. Fossey, in the Journal 
des Savants, makes it clear that he “now regards it as beyond doubt 
that the Hittite people formed part of the Indo-Germanic family and the 
Aryan group, and he appeals in aid of this view to the Mitannian text 
found by Dr. Winckler at Boghaz-Keuy, in which the gods [some of 
them Vedic gods] Varuna, Mithra, Indra, and the Nasatya (which 
appears to mean the Acvins or Twins), are invoked as witnesses to a 
treaty. He would divide the Hittite people into two nationalities, the 
Mitannian and the Hittite, and he considers that the Hittite kings 
conquered or otherwise absorbed the kingdom of Mitanni shortly 
after the accession to the Egyptian throne of Amenophis [V. Dush- 
ratta, king of Mitanni, who is known to us from Egyptian history, 
he holds to be of the race which originally introduced the Vedic gods 
into Asia Minor, and he speaks of them as coming probably from the 
north of what is at present Armenia. This race which he calls the 
Khairi, he identifies with the Horites of the Bible, and he considers 
generally that the facts support the theory put forward by Professor 
Prasek of an Aryan race coming from Russia and migrating west- 
wards until on the western shore of the Caspian Sea it split into two 
hordes, one which settled in Asia Minor, and the other in Persia. The 
earliest date of this migration he puts at 1900 B. C., and thinks it was 
followed by another goo vears later; while its influence upon the peo- 
ples of Syria and Palestine was of course immense. It may be men- 
tioned incidentally that the effect of all this is to restrict considerably 
the part plaved in the history of the East by the Semitic race.” 


EXHIBIT OF PERUVIAN RELICS IN LONDON.—Mr. T. 
Hewitt Myring has taken to England a collection of antiquities belong- 
ing to the Chimu period, antecedent to the time of the Incas. His 
finds were derived from a single tumulus or group of interments. “It 
contains a vast number of objects of ceramic art of great antiquity 
and beauty and in full preservation; and it represents for the instruc- 
tion of the anthropologist the types of features of the Chimu race, 
and throws light on their manners and customs.” 

This collection strengthens the evidence already possessed of an 
advanced stage of civilization in Peru before the advent of the Incas. 
Many of the forms are similar to those of later ceramics, the execu- 
tion and artistic idea are often superior. “Some of the heads are 
finelv modeled, show marked features. evidently drawn from life, and 
present the characteristic lineaments of the race. Others indicate a 
tendency to conventionalism.” Similarly with animal figures, some 
are fanciful and conventional and others well modeled. In some cases 
surface coloring is combined with modeling. “Thus the head of a 
bird or other animal or of a man is modeled in relief, but the remainder 
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of the body and the accessories are painted on the surface of the 
vessel, producing a curious, but not ineffective result.” 

Many specimens show the characteristic head-dress of a god, 
some undoubtedly of the sun-god. “The resemblance to similar sym- 
bolic representations in ancient Mexico is striking, and further investi- 
gation may serve to show correspondences between the faiths of Cen- 
tral and Southern America.” 

Mr. Myring puts forward the — y that the great variety and 
number of objects found as compared with the sm: ne number of inter- 
ments may be accounted for by a custom of the friends of the dead 


man giving him presents which would be useful to him in a future 
state. 


BURGH CASTLE.—Bureh Castle, overlooking the estuary at 
the junction of the Waveney and the Yare, covers about 41% acres. 
It is probably the Garianonum of the “Notitia Imperii.”.. The walls, 
on 3 sides of a rectangle 640 by 370 it., are 14 ft. high and o ft. 
thick, spreading to I1 or 12 ft. at the bottom; they are built of flints 
embedded in mortar, with a facing of squared flints, bonded into the 
walls by course of bricks. The east wall 1s strengthened by 4 solid 
circular towers, 15 ft. in diameter. 

In 1850 and 185 5 Mr. H. Harrod carried on some investigations, 
but no definite work — been done since. The land is under culti- 
vation, so such relics of Roman davs as potsherds, animal bones, and 
horses’ teeth have been found incidentally. A few coins have also 
been turned up, but not much of any consequence. 

Within the last year, however, Mr. W. A. Dutt has picked up 
some interesting fragments. He writes in the Antiquary for June 
that a short distance outside the south wall he found “A fragment 
of red-painted ware, nicely ornamented with a design consisting of 
lines and notch-like indentations. Returning to the same spot a few 
weeks later, I was greatly surprised to find that since my previous 
visit some fowls had scratched up a similar piece of ware; and on 
putting the two pieces together, I found they fitted exactly, and 
belonged to the same vessel. Among the Romano-British ware in the 
British Museum there is a bowl ornamented with almost precisely the 
same pattern as this Burgh Castle example, and it is described as being 
Samian ware; but I believe that both my specimen and that in the 
British Museum are attempts made by the British potters to imitate 
Samian ware.” Below the camp a portion of a wheel-turned cinerary 
urn with design similar, but more rudely executed, was found. A 
few fragments of dark brown and greenish pottery with patterns in 
white were also found. They may be pieces of the well-known Duro- 
brivian ware, but the pieces are too small to recognize the style of 
the ornamentation. 


ROMAN FORT AT ELSLACK.—In May of this year excava- 
tions were recommenced at the Roman fort at Elslack, near Shipton, 
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under the direction of Mr. May. It belongs to the same class as those 
at Ribchester, Ilkley, and Bainbridge, and probably belongs to the 
same period, 1. e., about the beginning of the III] century A. D. It 
measures 200 yards by 160 and probably had 4 gateways. A trench 
cut from north to south disclosed the ditch constructed as an outwork 
for the older rampart, the Roman road, the road of Serverus, planted 
on the original ditch of the earlier fort and the rampart of the earlier 
fort. The most interesting feature is the two distinct ramparts. 
Pottery and the skull of a cow were found. On the eastern side of 
the fort, just below the surface, was a “flagged floor, probably the 
floor of a house or a granary, though evidences of burnt clay and a 
stone blackened by contact with fire suggest its probable use as an 
armory. ‘Two of the corners of the fort have been cleared of earth, 
showing that they were rounded and the foundations were “stepped.” 
In the northwest corner 6 courses of stone are in position. The walls 
seem to have been 16 or 17 ft. high and 9 ft. thick. Both limestone 
and sandstone were used. Ditches were dug as auxiliary means of 
defense. The western side is most strongly fortified. 

On May 21 a coin of the reign of the Emperor Valens, about 
A. D. 378, was found. Later a coin of Constantine the Younger, who 
died in 337 A. D., was brought to light. Considerable pottery has 
been discovered. Some is Samian ware, but there is also some black 
British ware. 

The investigations seem to point to two Roman occupations of 
the site. “There is evidence of the existence of two forts, an earlier 
one with a rampart of clay, and a later one of stone, the foundations 
of which, at all events on two sides, have been set in the ditches of 
the earlier fort. The gateways on the south face of both the earlier 
and the later erections have been disclosed in close proximity to each 
other and afford facilities for comparison of the two styles of con- 
struction such as will not be met with elsewhere in this country.” 


MITHRAIC STATUETTE FROM EMIR-GHAZI, ASIA 
MINOR.—Sir William Ramsay reports seeing a Mithraic statuette 
found at Emir-Ghazi some years ago, but only recently brought to 
the notice of archeologists. It had been found in a stone sarcophagus 
and sold to an Armenian dealer in Konia, where Sir William Ramsay 
saw it. He made a trip to Emir-Ghazi to investigate the matter 
further. No trace of any pieces of the sarcophagus, which had been 
broken open, could be found. Whether there were any figutes carved 
on the stone box or not, no one would tell. Two Hittite inscriptions 
are hidden somewhere in the village, but the people will not give any 
information as to their whereabouts. 

The statuette represents a “Roman soldier standing with his 
head slightly thrown backwards, so that the eyes look a little upwards. 
The work is rude, but not devoid of spirit. The soldier has an air of 
pride and exultation, which (if intended by the artist) is very success- 
ful and in accord with his surroundings. He stretches out his arms 
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and lays his right hand on the head of a half-length female form 
(devoid of attributes)’ who is kneeling on the ground “while he rests 
his left hand on a short column whose top ends in a lion’s head.” He 
Wears a cuirass ornamented with a Gorgoneion head, under which is 
a flying goddess. He has whiskers, close cropped beard and a long 
moustache. “I take him to be,” says Ramsay, “a ‘lion’ in the mystic 
initiation of Mithras; and his air of pride as he lays his hand on the 
lion’s head, intimates his claim to this rank in the ritual. He is about 
Ir in. high, and the column and goddess about 5 or 6 in.” The body 
is possibly a little too slender for the height. 

“The modern village [Emir-Ghazi] is almost certainly not the 
early site, though it was probably a Roman site. We have examined 
and ancient site,” he continues, ‘on Arissama Dagh, near the east end; 
we picked up Greek, Hellenic and Roman pottery on the site, but could 
not find a scrap of early ware; yet the story is that all the Hittite 
stones have been brought from this site.’ Early pottery is absent 
from the Kizil Dagh fort, although Hellenic ware is abundant. The 
gate of the fort bears a Hittite inscription, and there is a Hittite monu- 
ment with 3 inscriptions on the hillside near by. 


ROMAN CAMP IN WALES.—Prof. R. C. Bosanquet of Liver- 
pool, on behalf of the Liverpool Committee of Excavations and 
Researches in Wales and the Marches and a local society, has been 
excavating the Roman camp at Caersws, on the banks of the Severn. 
Previous fitful attempts had revealed much Roman ware and other 
articles. Deep trenches have now been cut through at the southeast 
angle, revealing a huge mound of clay faced by red sandstone, and 
containing great postholes, into which were put young oak trees, on 
top of which the watchman’s tower was set. “Portions of green glass 
and pottery have been found in the clay. The main road into the 
camp, leading past the preetorium or quarters of the general, has been 
laid bare. The roadway is 21 ft. wide, and contains “several layers of 
surprisingly hard surface, pointing to years of occupancy on one 
hand, and the great skill of the Roman roadmakers on the other.” 
This was the largest of the 20 Roman camps in Wales, and must 
have housed as many as 600 men. 

About 8 acres were enclosed within the clay ramparts. The 
dimensions are approximately 660 by 600 ft. “The clay rampart had a 
revetment of stone, and the question arises whether this formed part of 
the original fortification or was a later embellishment.” The stone 
used was red sandstone, probably brought from a quarry 20 miles away. 
The fort in turn has been used as a quarry by later generations “only 
one angle has been examined; there was no sign of a stone tower, but 
two ‘post-holes’ were found passing right through the clay bank into 
the subsoil, besides doubtful traces of a horizontal ‘sleeper,’ and these 
were thought to be part of the framing of a wooden angle-tower.” 

The roads within the fort, formed of river gravel, are easily traced. 
One runs through from west to east; north of this is a range of build- 
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ings, in the center of which stood the prztorium, measuring 100 
- Roman ft. from back to front. The back wall of the preetorium has been 
traced. A deep cellar or walled pit has been opened; probably this was 
the “‘strong-room” under the floor of the “Sanctuary of the Standards.” 
“Large sums were deposited by the Roman soldiers in a savings bank, 
of which the standard-bearer of each corps was the treasurer; there 
could be no safer place than a vault under the regimental chapel, which 
was always situated in the inner court of the headquarters building.” 

This cellar also yielded a number of box-shaped flue-tiles and 
Stone roofing slates. There is also a typical storehouse or granary 
with external buttresses, and a block with a frontage of 55 ft., lying 
west of the pretorium. ‘The latter promises to be rich in minor 
finds; the handle of a bronze strainer, of a type that occurs at Pompeii 
and pieces of delicate pillar-moulded glass have been found in it. The 
Samian pottery found here and elsewhere in the fort includes several 
I century pieces, but it would be premature at this stage to discuss the 
date of occupation.” In this building west of the preetorium two large 
hypocaust-rooms have come to light. “The floor of one rested on pil- 
lars of square tiles, some of which bear a maker’s stamp, C. I. C. F.; 
the floor of the other was supported by solid ‘islands’ of masonry, 
divided by radiating flues. The east gate has been located and the 
road traced through it.” Three v-shaped ditches encircle the fort. 
Just beyond the ditches near the south gate, there was a considerable 
civil settlement, consisting of rude huts with clay floors, divided from 
one another by paved footpaths. This region yielded more pottery, 
especially fine Samian fragments. “A remarkably perfect boat-shaped 
basin, carved out of a log of oak, has been found at the bottom of a well. 
The lower part of the well was lined with a sort of basket, formed of 
hazel twigs woven round a series of stakes.”’ 
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PERSIAN TOMB AT SUSA 


Archeological discoveries are interesting in proportion as they 
shed light on the manners and customs of ages gone by, or corrobo- 
rate the statements of writers of the time. The discoveries in tombs 
frequently furnish the data for the reconstruction of the life and beliefs 
of ancient peoples. In Persia little has been found outside the ruined 
palaces which reveals the religious and court life, leaving’ us to depend 
upon outside sources for our knowledge of the more ordinary condi- 
tions. Flavius Arrian, the chronicler of Alexander the Great, 
described the tomb of Cyrus in such terms that many have doubted 
his veracity until some recent minor excavations on the south side 
of the citadel mound at Susa revealed the remains of a burial corres- 
ponding in some particulars to his description. A small square build- 
ing decorated with enameled bricks and evidently a small temple of 
the Mazdean rite was found. South of this was a heap of debris 
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with a number of enameled bricks in it. In this was a fine coffin 
of bronze, about 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. There was no trace of a lid. 
Inside was a human skeleton in good preservation, accompanied by 
a number of objects of precious metal. Among them was a silver 
cup of rich design which lay on the left side of the body. It is a 
work of art in the best Assyrian style, resembling the bowl which 
the Queen of Assurbanipal holds in her hand in the sculpture of 
the garden scene in the british Museum. It is fluted and the bottom 
is decorated with an open-rose pattern. 

Upon the skeleton lay jewelry just as the deceased wore it in 
life. Round the neck was a gold torque, decorated with gold bead 
work, while the clasp terminated in two lion heads. These heads 
are inlaid with turquoise eyes and lapis lazuli plaques, while collars of 
lapis lazuli and raised gold work divided them from the main portion 
of the torque. ‘There were also two bracelets of solid gold, with 
lion-head terminals. The style is similar to that of the torques and 
bracelets of Assyrian Kings found at Nimrod. This set is much 
like the “Scythian treasure” found in Afghanistan, now in the British 
Museum. Round the neck was a beautiful necklace of 4 rows of 
beads. The beads are long, olive shaped, of amethyst, red and green 
jasper, lapis lazuli, emeralds, agate, and red and white coral, sep- 
arated from each other by small gold cushion beads. At regular 
intervals are small pendants shaped like an unopened flower bud 
encrusted with jewels. Another interesting piece is a “dog collar” 
of 5 rows of pearls, about 200 in all. Near by were some gold charms, 
a lion, and a ram-headed sphinx. 

Richly decorated buttons and a brooch such as was used to 
fasten a robe as well as a quantity of the fluff and dust from some 
very fine textile would indicate that the body was originally richly 
clothed. 

The date is doubtful, but may have been the latter end of the 
reign of Artaxerxes I]. In the coffin were two alabastron vases resem- 
bling those often found in Persia and Egypt and usually inscribed 
with the name of Artaxerxes IT. These, however, were not inscribed. 
There were some coins struck at Arvad, bearing the image of the 
Saprat Melgart (B. C. -350-332). 

The greatest importance of the find lies in the light thrown upon 
early Mazdean burial customs and on the accuracy of the statements 
of Arrian. The law of the Avesta prohibited both earth burial and 
cremation, leaving exposure in the air or in the “Towers of Silence” 
as the only methods of burial. By the use of a metal coffin contact 
with the earth was avoided, and the absence of a cover gave the 
exposure to the air. Alexander closed up the doorway to the tomb 
of Cyrus, and something similar must have been done to this tomb. As 
to the identity of the occupant, there is no clue, but the richness of 
the jewels would seem to indicate that this was some member of 
the roval family or a rich Persian official. 
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